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Thanks to you, Mr. Motorist... 
THIS ALL-CANADIAN COMPANY 


is going places! 


Yes, you helped make our all-Canadian 








company a success! Thanks to your friendly 
confidence, Canadian Oil is a leader in 
Canada’s oil industry. We are proud of 
your friendship . . . and proud to serve you 


from the Rockies to the Atlantic! 
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THE PICK OF THEM ALL! 
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Inco Metals at Work in Canada 








Workmen installing a cable that carries electricity and cable made from Inco copper go into the power tributing electricity in Canada 
underground. Hundreds of thousands of miles of wire cables, transformers and other equipment used for dis used i 


Cables made from INCO COPPER help bring you 
electricity...and provide jobs for Canadians 








It takes thousands of miles of power cable to 2. Refined copper is used in Canada for the 
carry all the electricity Canadians use. And nearly manufacture of wire and cable. Several thou- 
half of the copper used in Canada’s power cables sand more people are employed in this work. 
comes from Inco. Through all the processing a ; 
: alg P 8 3. The copper wire and cable goes to power ’ 

operations, this copper stays in Canada to help a 

’ ji ; companies where it is installed by Canadian 
provide employment for Canadian men and INCO 


workmen. 
women. / Ss = =\ 


From Inco copper, Canadian industries manufac- 


1. At Inco, Canadian workmen mine, mill, smelt ture hundreds of useful products—thus helping a 
and refine the ore. About 18,000 people are rovide employment for many thousands of men the illustrated booklet 
i ‘ “The Romance of Nickel 
employed by Inco in Canada. and women in Canada. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alleys, Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium, Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Me tals, 
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- pageanee have done a lot of hand-wring- 
ing lately over American ownership of 
Canadian resources—and not without good 
reason. Everyone agrees that Canada would 
have a healthier economy if Canadians 
owned more of their own country but so 


far we have heard much more aimless com 



























plaining than constructive Suggestions for 
doing something about tt 

One such suggestion, which deserves more 
attention than itt has yet received, was out 
lined to the Gordon Commission on 
Economic Prospects a few months ago by 
Gordon Ball, president of the Bank of 
Montreal. His idea was to form a purely 
Canadian investment trust, whose function 
would be to appraise and promote new 
enterprises for the development of Canada 

Ball pointed out that there is no scarcity 
of money in Canada for ventures at two ex 
tremes in the scale of risk. Well-established 
companies with a good earning record have 
no trouble tssuing new stock in the Can 
adian market. At the other end of the scale 


ihere seems to be plenty of speculative 


money available for highly risky proposi 
tions provided they aren't too big these 
can rely on the “investments” of the penny 


inte Operators who play the mining market 


is Others pl iV the races 

The financial famine occurs midway be- 
tween these extremes of security and specu 
lation. Big projects, which need a lot of 
money and a lot of time and which also in 


volve some risk, must look abroad tor thet 
capital or do without (Canada has not got 
the large pools of spare cash that can sup 


port this kind of nation-building enterprise 


Ball suggested that we create some He 
idvocated “purely Canadian private-invest- 
ment corporations, financed with Canadian 
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One way to put Canadian money 
into Canada 


capital and staffed with qualified financial, 
engineering and legal personnel, that could 
appraise new Canadian ventures, both large 
and small, and supply equity or debt capital 
for their development.” 

In the corporation that Ball had in mind, 
all shareholders would be Canadian resi- 
dents, corporate and individual, with pro- 
vision to prevent control from falling into 
the hands of any one or a small group 
Presumably banks and insurance companies 
would put up most of the money. Initial 
capital would be in the neighborhood of 
fifty to seventy-five millions, though the 
authorized capital would be much higher 
The purposes of the corporation, as Ball 
outlined them, would be threefold 

1. To invest in new industrial, utility or 
merchandising ventures in Canada, or in 
small existing enterprises that for some rea- 
son cannot now get adequate financing 

2. To bring together private capital and 
experienced management to develop new 
ventures 

3. To investigate, on behalf of other par- 
ties and in return for an appropriate fee, the 
practicability of new ventures 

This strikes us as an eminently sensible 
plan. There is plenty of money in this rich 
land, provided it could be gathered in large 
enough pools to endure the temporary fluc- 
tuations of fortune and reap the harvest that 
Canada’s prospects guarantee. If we con- 
tinue to look to the government to assemble 
or even assist the formation of these pools 
of capital, Canada will drift into a kind of 
half-socialism that most Canadians don't 
want. Gordon Ball's scheme would put pri- 
vate capital to work in private enterprise 
something our wealthier citizens continually 
talk about, but too seldom do 
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What bridges are for 


As every boy knows, bridges 


are made f 





and conduct con- | 
tests from Van | 
couvers Capilano suspension 


bridge artist James Hill found 
another use: launching gli s 
made. preferabl from 





exam papers and report cards 
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the 
CANADAIR 
contribution 


Canada has received world-wide credit for 
the part she has played in the development 
of a strong NATO. Aside from material 
contributions to other nations she has made 
an equally important contribution to world 
peace by being strong herself . . . by keeping 
abreast of civilian as well as military prog- 
ress throughout the world. Canadair is 
proud to be a part of Canada’s strength in 
three important fields. 









CANADAIR and 
GUIDED MISSILES 


Canadair has long had a prominent role tn Canada’s 







guided missiles program. The company’s experien 





advanced aircraft systems engineering is applied to th 






design and development of these new supersonic weapon 









for the Canadian government. 










CANADAIR and 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


F86 Sabre jet fighters: Canadair produces this famous fighter for the RCAI 
and other NATO air forces. The fastest flying, highest climbing fighter air 
























craft in European multi-squadron service, the Sabre jet has proved its 
superiority in actual combat 

T33 Silver Star trainers: This Canadair-produced jet aircraft has become 
the standard trainer for RCAF and NATO student pilots 

Canadair CL28: This is the largest aircraft ever to be built in Canada, and 
will be used for reconnaissance duties by the Maritime Air Command of 


the RCAF. 





CANADAIR and 
NUCLEAR PRODUCTS 


In this field of activity, Canadair’s facilities for design, engineering, 
development and research are directed towards the production of 
test reactors for the government authority, Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited. Canadair contributes to Canada’s continuing pro- 





gram for the development of non-military uses for nuclear products 


CANADAIR HAS PRODUCED 
MORE JET AIRCRAFT THAN 


CL 
ANY OTHER CANADIAN @: ¢€ ANADAIR ._ ) 


MANUFACTURER 


“ro 
o* 


soe LIMITED, MONTREAL 
AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


CA% 9M 
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What you can learn from 
the deep sea diver about 
high blood pressure... 






























I I 1 divi hazard- ally overwork the heart and weaken 
i work for ye without the blood vessels throughout the body. 
. I 10 so by avoid- 
stions that ms sl If hypertension develops, 
{ taking other precautions for then what? 
me ifety. For instance, they Since tension, anxiety and worry 
r work too long at great depths are believed to be related to this dis- 
r great pressure order, it is important to live calmly 
\nyone with high blood pressure and to be moderate in eating, working 
(hypertension) of the moderate, un- and everything else 
complicated type hould face his One good rule to remember is this: 
ition In much the same way as the do everything your doctor permits 
deep sea diver Goes his work hut no more. Following this rule alone 
This is because successful control is often all that is needed to help pa- 
of this disorder may depend upon tients live long, comfortably and use- 
knowing what to do and what not fully with hypertension 
to do If more rest and recreation, and 
In fact, by avoiding situations and avoiding tension and strain, fail to 
conditions that adversely affect blood control this disorder then the 
pressure, it 1s possible in many cases doctor may try diet, drugs or surgery. 
to bring an elevated blood pressure ; 
down or keep it from rising to What about guarding 
excessively high level against hypertension? 


: . Whe pertension “overe: 
What is high blood pressure ren hypertens is discovered 


and what does it do? early, it is usually easier to control 
So, everyone should have periodic 

When hypertension occurs, the very health examinations especially 
smail terminal portions of the arteries those who are middle-aged and older, 
contract. Pressure within these nar are overweight or have a family his- 
rowed blood channels rises . and tory of the disorder 
the heart works harder Many facts about hypertension are 


The continuous strain may eventu- in Metropolitan's booklet, Y our Heart. 


~~ 


|," 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. H.W.) 
Ottawa 4, Canada 


Please mail me a copy 
of Your Heart 76-M 
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FOR THE 


SAKE OF 


reu ment 


HUGH MacLENNAN 
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It pays to pamper our children 


So much is being written these days 
against the youth of the country that 
a visiting foreigner could be excused 
if he thought that Canada (to use a 
phrase once applied to the United 
States) had become decadent without 
ever having been civilized. The man- 
ners of the youth, their education and 
lack of enterprise in athletics are be- 
ing constantly assailed. What ts fas- 


cinating about all this is that the criti- 


cisms are accurate in most of their 
details, yet add up to a conclusion al- 
most directly the opposite of the truth 
The young people in postwar Canada 
are not decadent, and though they are 
probably lazier than their fathers, not 
many of them are soft inside 

In making this judgment I don’t 
think I'm talking without experience. 
For most of my life I have been 
mixed up with education in one way 
or another. I have seen it in four 
countries and on most of its levels, 
from the public schools of a mining 
town to the ivory tower of a graduate 
college. Having spent ten years teach- 
ing in an elementary school—a job so 
tough that everything I have done 
since has seemed easy—I am no more 
sentimental about the young than 
their celebrated critic, Frank Tum- 
pane. i left that school-teaching job 
hoping I would never see a classroom 
again, but after seven years of solitary 
writing I missed young people so 
much that I decided to accept a part- 
time post at McGill, where I have 
worked three afternoons a week for 


the past four academic years 


“Our future’s in good hands” 


This return to young people after 
seven years’ absence has changed my 
entire outlook on life, history, the 
role of education in the community 
and what I read about young people 
in our magazines. It has made me 
extremely hopeful about the future 
of Canada. It has persuaded me that 
the generation that has grown up here 
since the war 1s likely to turn out to 
be the best generation this country 
ever had 

Let me repeat that I accept the facts 
and arguments of those who seek to 
prove that since the war we have been 
developing a generation of soft minds 
in soft bodies. All the way from Ace 
Percival, the athletic coach, through 
Frank Tumpane, the journalist, to Dr 
Hilda Neatby, the university professor 
and author, I accept the detailed facts 
In sports, in their behavior toward 
their elders, in their attitude toward 
elementary schoolwork this new gen- 
eration is bound to be condemned if 
judged on the standards of the old. 





One of Canada’s best-known novelists 
and essayists, Hugh MacLennan lec- 
tures on English at McGill University. 


The purpose of traditional education 
was to breed logical competitive minds 
in tough insensitive bodies. It was the 
Greek ideal coarsened by Puritanism, 
and it has vanished in modern Can- 
ada. 

A generation ago ours was general- 
ly agreed to be a tough country in 
which the enemy of the teacher was 
not the TV set but the rink or the 
playing field. When I was young, a 
boy was considered a sissy (at least 
up to the age of seventeen) if he 
thought a girl more interesting than 
a football or a bat. The nation had 
an athletic record of which it was 
reasonably proud. Canada was sensa 
tional in the Olympic Games of 1928: 
on several occasions in those days a 
Canadian won the Boston Marathon 
we produced a few oarsmen and 
swimmers who were famous, one am- 
ateur golf champion of the United 
States, one professional boxing cham- 
pion of the world 

The picture is very different now 
Outside of professional hockey on its 
highest level, the only sport in which 
Canada is supreme is curling, a game 
played by middle-aged men. Nobody 
expects Canada to win even a single 
point for sixth place in track and field 
at the Olympics of 1956. If you omit 
the UBC boat club, almost the only 
amateur athletes we now have who 
can engage in international competi- 
tion without looking like neophytes 
are a handful of girls 

This refusal to expend the desire 
and effort to win in athletics makes 
Canada look pretty bad to those who 
consider that victory in athletics is 
necessary for a_ nation’s prestige 
Everywhere else but here the nations 
have gone sports-crazy. Judged by 
present-day international standards, 
Canada’s athletic record ranks her 
slightly Continued on page 46 
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steam or dry -GE Steam Iron does 













all the family ironing and pressing 


From steam to dry and back again at the flick of 
a button—no one has to wait for pressing done 
with a G-E Steam Iron! 


Do you sometimes wonder if you’re running a pressing business, right in 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


STEAM IRON 


your own kitchen? If you do you need a G-E Steam Iron! You'll find that 
ironing and pressing, even for a whole family, is easy as can be with a G-I 
Steam Iron. That’s because you can switch from steam to dry at the flick of 


your finger—no waiting, no fuss. Steam builds up instantly, safely—one drop 





of water ata time! And wait until you see the way a G-E Steam Iron, with its 
extra-large soleplate, fluffs up velvets, corduroys . . . presses skirts, slacks . . . 
irons rayons, cottons, woollens — even the most delicate, filmy chiffons. See 
this wonderful iron at your Dealer’s now! 


The appliances most women want most 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTS e¢ COMPANY LIMITED 
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| ondon Letter 


BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Lois Marshall’s marvelous Mozart 


'h\o those of us who are Can much impressed by that expanding 
| jians resident in London there metropolis that stretches from the 
ways a special interest when waterfront to the far north 
compatriots come across the Atlan But now in London we were tc 
ic to challenge the fates in Lon- have a young woman as a co-star 
jon. Whether it is a financier like with the stormy veteran of music 
Sir Edward Peacock, a dam buster Sir Thomas Beecham. Few artists 
ke Lord Beaverbrook, an operatic have emerged unscathed from con- 


varitone like Edmond Burke, a tact with the unpredictable tem- 
tar soprano like Edwina or even a perament of that great little con- 
ductor whose family fortunes were 
founded on pills 

Once at a rehearsal when a vis- 
iting prima donna at Covent Gar- 
den was singing off pitch he stop- 
ped the orchestra and said: “Mad- 
am, would you sound your A?” On 
another occasion when a fat so- 
prano from Paris was rehearsing he 
remarked blandly: “There’s only 
one possible explanation. She must 
be the mistress of the President of 
the French Republic.” 

One final example and we shall 
get down to our narrative. It hap- 
pened years ago when Sir Thomas 
With her voice full of joy Lois Beecham was conducting Fidelio 
Marshall brought down the house. on the opening night of the opera 

season when all the socialites were 
there. Unfortunately there was a 





.-.-f10r 


any occasion 


semi-Canadian like Stephen Lea- sustained mutter of conversation 
cock, those of us who are resident in the audience as the gentle over- 
Bes . in the metropolis feel a special ture developed. 
[his mellow, fully-aged whisky wile hale tees tk tee Mh 
Contrary to the pessimists Lon- 
comes to you in a beautiful don is still the greatest city in the 


world. Paris may claim to be the 
= Se - temple of the mind, Vienna may 
decanter... at no additional j contend that her opera is the best 
in the world, and New York can 
cost! Ideal for your table — certainly boast that her skyscrapers 
are nearest to heaven, but the ver- 
dict of London has a finality about 
perfect for your home bar! it that cannot be disputed 
Therefore I was specially inter- 
ested to learn that Lois Marshall 
was to be the soloist at the Festi- 
val Hall with Sir Thomas Beech- 
am’s Royal Philharmonic Orches- 





tra. Nor was my interest lessened 


by the knowledge that the young 


Even hefore she sang Sir Thomas 
lady in question was a _ native Beecham 


was sure of her success 
daughter of Toronto 


Even J. B. Priestley was impress- 


ed by Toronto. We were some- Thomas turned around and shout 
what disturbed a few weeks ago to’ ed: “Shut up!” The socialites gasp 
learn that he had behaved rather ed and were silent. “Either you 
badly at a literary luncheon in the — shut up,” he barked, “or I'll put 
Queen City and I duly took him — you out.” 
to task in a British publication un And now the girl from Toronto 
der the heading: “Don’t be Beastly, had to rehearse with him as a prel 
Mr. Priestley! \ bit cheap per- ude to the Saturday night per- 
haps, but provocative formance. I do not know whether 
He does not usually turn the anything happened at the rehearsal 
other cheek but a note has just but on the night of the concert it 
arrived from him suggesting that was good to see the vast hall pack- 
we have a friendly talk about Can ed to the roof. There was not a 
EVERYBODY'S GETTING WISER ada. It seems in fact that he was _ seat to Continued on page 42 
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A dramatic new development in 
Nylon tubeless tire design 


Stronger on the inside - safer on the outside 


Safety begins inside this tire! It’s built 
with exclusive Goodyear 3-T cord, 
specially tempered (as steel is tem- 
pered) for the life-protecting strength 
that minimizes blowout possibility and 


danger. 


Dramatic new Twin Grip tread design 
presents you with new-found traction 
to rely on when safety is endangered 


Actual 
tests prove this tread increases stop- 
ping ability up to 24% at 40 mph. 


by slippery road conditions 


Modern-day styling—clean and purely 
simple. Complements new car design 
Costs only a few dollars more than a 
standard tubeless tire. Your Goodyear 
dealer will be proud to show you this 


new nylon tire. 


NYLON CUSTOM TUBELESS SUPER CUSHION 


Goo 


MADE 


THE NEW 


Y 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





fe; 
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Proved in tomorrow's engines— 


Quaker State is best for your car today! 


They’re super engines the experimental 


powe! plants now being tested for your 


future car! And they demand super motor 
oils, to serve their high-power, high-perform- 


ance needs. One motor oil surpasses their 


needs... Quaker State ! There’s no other oil 
like it. No other oil with a years-old repu- 
tation for quality, and years-ahead refining 


of Pure Pennsylvania Crude Oil. The car 


“you drive today W prove its quality. 


You'll get smoothest performance, and long- 
for Quaker State 


lasting protection. Ask 


by name. It’s available everywhere. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, 





TORONTO 
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WITH BLAIR FRASER 
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See = 
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Now even the Grits are ready to help alter the office of the Speaker. 


Time for an independent Speaker 


If the opposition really 
want a nonpartisan 
Speaker of the House of Commons 


instead of the party appointment 


parties 


permanent 


that Canada has always had, now 
is their chance. Since the motion 
of censure against Speaker Rene 
Beaudoin last month, the govern- 
ment is in a mood to listen to any 
reforms that may be proposed 
The government itself will not 
take the initiative. Ministers feel 
that any such action on their part 
mply an 
Beaudoin was what the 


would admission that 
Speaker 
opposition said he was, an agent 
of the Liberal government rather 
than an impartial Speaker of the 
House. They don't admit this at 
all, either publicly or 
If Beaudoin 


say, It was in allowing too much 


privately 
erred the Liberals 
leeway to the opposition in. its 
endeavor to frustrate the govern 
ment’s closure motion by system- 
atically wasting time 

But they do agree that the inci 
dents of last month caused serious 
and permanent damage to the Can 
parliamentary system, and 
change in the 


adian 


vetem 
system 


that only 


itself can repair the damage 

Parliament can only function 
properly when there is respect, o1 
at least the appearance of respect 
for the authority of the chair. That 
necessary condition disappeared 
when George Drew, leader of the 
opposition presented his motion of 
censure against Speaker Beaudoin, 
and it was not restored when the 
motion was defeated by a straight 


party-line vote. Caesar’s wife, no 





MACLEAN 


) 


longer above suspicion, instead was 
invested with the Order of Chastity, 
Second Class 

course, the 
Speaker of the Canadian House of 
Commons has always been suspect 


In cold fact, of 


Not only is the speakership itself 
an item of patronage for the party 
in office, it is also a reliable step- 
pingstone to further promotion 
Of the Speakers appointed by the 
present Liberal government during 
its twenty-one years in power, every 
one went on to posts of greater 
eminence or greater security, or 
both. Hon. Pierre Casgrain, Speak- 
er from 1935 to 1940, became a 
judge of the 
Court, which 


Quebec 
most 


Superior 
politicians 
would regard as an enviable re 
ward. Hon. James A. Glen, 1940 
45, went straight from the Speak 
er’s chair to the cabinet as minister 


of mines and resources. He cam- 


paigned at Prime Minister King’s 
side in the 1945 general election 
and remained a Liberal minister 


until his death. Hon. Gaspard Fau 
teux, 1945-49, is now lieutenant 
Quebec. Hon. Ross 


1949-53. is 


governor of 
Macdonald 


without 


munister 
portfolio in the present 
cabinet in his capacity as govern- 
ment leader in the Senate 


Rene 


first named vice-chairman of the 


Beaudoin, when he was 
committees of the whole House in 
1949, looked like another in the 
Same tradition. He'd been promi- 
nent for some time as one of the 
bright young men of the Quebec 
Liberal group, and he was openly 
and visibly Continued on page 45 
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BANFF TEA HOUSE 
SURVIVES ROARING 
AVALANCHE 


Fir Plywood-reinforced Roof helps 
save Chairlift Terminal Building 


Designing the 3,240 feet ch: 

skiers and sightseers up Banff’s famed Mount 
Norquay confronted engineer Ray Wardell 
with unique problems. Location of the upper 
terminal, which houses lift mechanism and 
a tearoom, was in a possible avalanche path. 


urlift that carries 


Snugging the structure into the rock face of 
the mountain left only the roof exposed. 
Magnitude of the 
foree of pos ible 
iwalanches dictated 


Doug i fir 
thing. A 


use ol 


ply wood she a 





double layer of A 
inch fir ply wood, 
bonded and she ithed 
with roofing material, 


Wa laid over closely 


lea } 
structurally 


Under cons 


truction, a } 
spaced, 


house roof is sheathed with ; A 
st fir plywood panels engineered Joists and 
beams. 

When the antici} pated avalanche blasted over 
the teahouse this spring a 2,500 pound stone 
chimney was sheared off and the roof buried 
under 300 tons of compacted snow. The 
chimney was carried 40 feet and two 400 


pound concrete caps disappeared completely. 
When snow was cleared, the only roof damage 
was a 6 inch diameter dent from the crashing 
chimney. Pleased with the performance of 
fir plywood roof sheathing, Mr. Wardell said: 


“With the use of fir plywood, danger of 
racking was eliminated and high, uneven 
pressure was transmitted more evenly to 
the supporting structure.’’ 

Comprehensive, authoritative technical in- 


tion is available to architects, 
and contractors by writing to 

Manufacturers Association of 
Columbia, 550 Burrard St..Vancouver |, 


forma engineers 


Ply vw ood 
British 
_& 


Roof Sheathing to withstand an avalanche is not every t 
to any 


wood strength and rigidity are important, however, 


home shown here will never have any trouble wi th heavy snow loads or rai 
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6,840 feet 
iin time 
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terminal. Aval 
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Fir piy- Floor Underlayment of fir plyw 
suburbar smooth, ridge-free surface whi ch 
oy an ideal base for all flexible 


flo 


makes 
rir 


ngs 


Wall Sheathing 

















MOUNT NORQUAY 
near Banf, Allta. 


tad of baal 4.000 het, 
~ Width of Path 200 feet 
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A few minutes in this one can give you new ideas! It’s 
Oldsmobile for 1956-—always ready with the surging power 
of the Rocket Engine! Always glamorous with Starfire 

Rocket Action ! stvling! And is ready now with smooth new Jetaway 
Hvydra-Matic*! For everything you could ask for in your next 
car, just trv an Olds! And when vou consider all the glamour 


1 y and luxury vou receive for what vou pay, the price is might 
udge rice! ! | 


sweet music, too! See your aler soon... make it todav! 








HOLIDAY COUPE 


OLDS Mo Bi LE 


THE CAR WITH THE POWER PERSONALITY! 


Oo t D S M O B » = -7- &€AKL SE RR 
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Maclean’s 
CANADA’S NATIONAL MAGAZINE PHOTOS BY WALTER CURTIN 


June Callwood and Trent Frayne 


(who already have three children) 


ask this panel of experts 


“What should we do about sex education, religion, television and spanking? 


Should we interfere in his career? What about the theory that it’s all right to drink, swear and 


argue in his presence? And what mistakes have we made with our other children?’ 


Here are some surprising answers... straight from the tape recorder 


ike many Canadian couples with growing they recently had this exact opportunity in eight-year-old boy named Brant 
families, June Callwood and_ Trent the course of their work-a-day duties. At this Barney) and ; ve-vear-old girl 
Frayne (in private life they're Mr. and Mrs.) magazine's invitation, seven of Canada’s This is slightly 
have read a lot of books about the compli- leading child-raising experts were assembled cal average of 2.4 children 
cated business of raising a child. Indeed, together on a Saturday morning in May and like many other Canadian 
thev’ve read so many books and absorbed so for more than three hours the Fraynes fired Fraynes have been doing some 
much advice, some of it contradictory, that questions at them while a tape recorder took about driving that average h 
occasionally in exasperation they've thrown down the answers. Sidney Katz of Maclean's Maclean's chose a psychia 
up their hands and cried: “If only we could staff, himself a trained sociologist, acted as gist, a general practit 
get some of these experts together in a room moderator pediatrician, a social 
for a few hours!” The Fraynes were well qualified to ask education expert to 
Because the Fraynes are a well-known leading questions about the raising of chil uppermost question 
Canadian couple whose articles have been dren because they have three of their own up our next child? 
appearing in Maclean’s for almost ten years, an eleven-year-old daughter named Jill, an We hoped,” the 


CONTINUE ED ON NEXT FO 





How should we bring up our next child? 


Continued 


Moderator Sidney Katz 





The panel.....- 


A 


health who is neuropsychiatrist at 
Hospital for Sick Children 


the 


to solve mary of our difficulties and lighten 
some of the murky corners in our understand- 
ing of children. We accomplished most of this 
with the panel and we got some answers that 
astounded us 

[he discussion covered such familiar terri- 
tory as sex education (“Answer all questions 
frankly, create opportunities for discussion with 
school-age children, try to keep a_ liaison 
throughout adolescence”) and grandparents 
(the panel was for grandparents who “kept their 
mouths shut’). It also touched on less-explored 
territory, such as religion, rules in a home, dis- 
cipline and whether or not parents should be 


and the children ..... 


Here are the Fraynes’ present offspring and what 


they think about the idea of another child 


specialist in children’s mental 


BP < 


Dr. William Hawke 


influenced by their children’s disapproval. The 
Fraynes were particularly cheered to discover 
that child experts can disagree just as sharply 
on raising children as neighbors do. More sig- 
nificantly though, the experts agreed that chil- 
dren require consideration, consistency and 
faith. Parents, they said, need to extend this 
same faith to embrace their own decisions and 
philosophies. It was felt that the human family, 
toughened by closeness and confidence, is the 
sturdiest element on the face of the earth 
and the best. 

The Fraynes discovered, at the beginning of 
the tape-recorded three-and-a-halt-hour session, 


Jill, 11, says: 





Mrs. March Dickens 


An authority on child social work 
who is an official of the Children’s 
Aid and Infants Homes in Toronto 



























J. D. Ketchum 


that none of the panel members believed that 
a fourth child would cause any maladjustment 
in the other members of the family or would 
be likely to become spoiled—a point that had 
concerned the couple. One expert believed 
firmly in the maxim, The More The Merrier. 
Dr. Victor Johnston, a general practitioner for 
thirty years, observed: “The larger the family, 
the easier it is for parents since more and more 
of the training is left to the other children. The 
best-adjusted people I know come from large 
families.” 

Mr. Frayne: How about the economic factor? 
If the house starts getting cluttered up with 





I'd love one, if she doesn’t have to share my room.” 
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An expert on child behavior who is 


a professor in the department of 
psychology, University of Toronto 








Dr. Victor Johnston 


Dr. Garnet Hamblin 


Vernon Trott 





A family doctor for thirty years A children’s doctor for twenty A counselor in child education who An expert on parent ed oO 
who is the director in Canada of years who has helped the Fraynes is a psychologist on Board of is a supervisor at Institute of ( 
the College of General Practice. to bring up their three children. Education in Forest Toronto Study at the Univ tv of | 


children maybe they won't be able to finish 
their schooling. When should the parents sit 
down and say, “Now we can’t afford another 
child”? 

Dr. William Hawke, psychiatrist: Whenever 
that question comes up I think of the clergy 
who have reasonably large families on a mini- 
mum income and yet are able to send many 
of their children to university. It seems to me 
that if the family wants an education, it can 
always be managed. 

From the comment on large families, the 
discussion drifted to special problems of indi- 
vidual children. The oldest child, the panel 


Barney, 8, says: 


“I'd love one, but if it’s another girl I'll leave home.” 
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agreed, was often more tense and anxious than 
succeeding children because “parents tend to 
make all their mistakes on their first child 
Middle children in a family of three also have 
a particular problem and the youngest often is 
indulged 

Mrs. Frayne: Our oldest, Jill, is a motherly 
person who accepts responsibility, such as ca! 
ing for the others if we are going to be out of 
the house a short time, very well. We found 
ourselves too busy to take her to speech-therapy 
class when she was nine so she learned to take 
streetcars and buses in downtown Toronto 
equipped with a map, sufficient money for a 





Jenny, 5, says: 


phone call and the knowledge that pol ceman 
was her best friend. Our Barney is trapped be 
tween the two x rls and seems to be having 
more difficulty 

Mr. Frayne: He's having trouble gaining 
surance. We've tried various methods but he 


rarely satisfied with himself or what he is doit 
Sometimes well play hockey together in 
basement. The instant we get down there hi 
thinks of the next thing we are going to do 
We no sooner start to play hockey or catcl 
than he wants to know if we can play catcl 
with one hand, let's catch with the other hand 


lets catch down on our knees or sitting dow! 





“I'd love it. But I'd rather have a puppy 


1956 













Mrs. Frayne asks: 


sy 







“ 


} 
i 


Should she wear what she wants to? 











~ 


mim 


222 





Hiow about the business of getting dressed in the morning. Jill will come out 





in what she thinks she ought to wear to school...Should she be allowed 





||| 













to wear what she thinks she ought to wear? 





Vr. Frayne asks: 
Hlow do we make him feel he’s wanted? 


Barney, our second child, sometimes seems lost between the two girls. 
We've done everything to make him realize he’s wanted. But he doesn’t seem 
to believe it. When I play catch with him I praise him for the way he throws 
the ball but he announces that Jill can throw it better—and of course Jill 


can't throw it across the street. 

















Sidney Katz asks: 
Should we stop them bickering? 


What de you do with children who are always arguing? Why do they wrangle 


and what can be done about it? 


Mr. Frayne: 
Sometimes it seems to us that we need a Supreme Court to decide the many 


arguments that come up. 


Mrs. Frayne: 


We spend part of our time just being referees, 










Dr. Hamblin replies: 

Yes. But I think it’s up to you to advise her 
If she comes down in a party dress on a Thurs 
day morning going to school, for instance, you 
might suggest to her that she'll want to save 
that for a party two days from now. If she 
decides she should go up and change nto 
a school dress, fine. But nevertheless if she 
wants to wear the party dress to school Id let 
her She'll find out soon enough at school 
that she’s the only one with a party dress, and 
she'll probably come home at noon to change 





H | ot you trapped. I m o 
peen o concerned about this lad nat I 
ou chastise him you are giving him a lot of 
ittentior He’s managing to manipulate thing 
so. that relationship with you involy 
reat deal of time nd attention When he 
starts to sav unrealistic things ("J can do 
ve tte he rea y p 1 0 moOn tf 
line He is getting himself a great deal of 
ittention and a very close relationship that 
many ways, excludes the ris. You see, in his 


way he is solving his problem 





to me some OF the SAIS cChiliare 


f the skill hildren 


ese days are going to need when they get 
out in the world ts the ability to have convic- 
le to present them. These con- 
victions will be assailed and so I think being 
ible to argue is a necessary skill. It should 


getting along in € 
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Dr. Johnston: This strikes me as one of the we th the lo be } othe 
the best examples that has occurred recently Mrs. Johnson: And ni sting they do 
of a child thinking all the time how he can them well. Also. not ins hat they do 
outwit his parents then the time, becaus small ct I 





Dr. Hawke: He's us ng the best meat for a ( ting period ol rm 
lure to get extra attention from you. It’s his res bilit Whe I ’ ‘ to 
way of solving his problem. The middle child ke tl 
often tries to manipulate things so that his 
relationship with his parents involves a great K WI the 
deal of time and f I 
Vernon Trott, psy st: There's notl k 
ing the matter with the bo He is doi ) f 
something to adjust, something he has d I 
veloped trom his repertoire of techn es t 


make himself teel comfort 

be what we feel he should 

i quite different stand 
Mrs. Frayne: Should we 

responsibility? Would this b 
Mr. Trott: On gener 


Say Ves 


J. D. Ketchum, psycho! 


with thousands of families 
thing that impressed me 
in the problems of all the el 


and the youngests. The m 
seems to pe concentrates 
powel 
Mr. Frayne: What does 
Mr. Ketchum: My good 


knew all these things bef« 


were Dorn Dull it did ely 

ond 1s five ears younger Ut 

ibout eighteen montn 

p ino sO ‘ KT r r , 

him har , A ) 
rere tne x 

ove! 1d Wants to 

bang. t Well. tk [ 

the little kid bangs tt 

t when the v I ) 

The esentmel si I 

her ct th A n | 

that } nap] 

ship In one way or ot 
Sidney Katz, the mod 

you! oungest child lenn 

iny problems with | 


Mrs. Frayne: O 
spanked. She's so «¢ 
Mr. Trott: Now 
[his may be at the e of 


tI ther ones 


i< ‘ 
Mrs. Frayne: No, t! 


yf her 


ple, | wo | he « 


Virs. Johnson: A 


What about religious training? 





ELE 
Mirs. Frayne: | 
{ } \ 
} } | 
re child ( 
much. O s rie \ 
he f At ‘ : 
k ad \W } 
r | 
ome ] I I 
ky 


n vi Mir. Ketchum: A } 


tt me | Mirs. Frayne: \ ) 
k } W 


hf | ( 
Mir. Frayne: | 


Mr. Trott: | d \ 


What work should they do? 








The suggestion that \ 
therapy fo hild ffering fre Mrs. March Dickens, , 

pangs of heir t} y id her } \ } ‘ L 
I on of ne A 1. Resp I I , 
ng to th panel \ Kn k ft ft } 
in myned task. | yf ynd 
tance to th I-re } ] Dr. Johnston: | ! 
self-conhidenc I I I 

sen Oo! capat ‘ 
his chores here en ‘ , \ 
self-reliance self-confider 
bility must be encouraged ¢ | I I 

Irs. Frances Johnson, p hink 
tute of Child Study: It seen l me ! 
the beginning the wa to n chil n | 
respons bility S$ simply to tet them take A mM 
sponsibility for small things that th cal t Py I 
do for themselves. It’s a case of letting them Mr. Frayne: | 
try anything they want tot nd not ‘ hildretr € 20 
on doing for them things ¢/ can ck Mrs. Dickens: Y 

Mrs. Frayne: And not insisting they do for yourselvé ( 








Mr. Nicholson owned am isiand 


Mr. Nicholson was rich 
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Mr. Nicholson was in love with two beautiful women 





2 A FABLE BY 
So they were married... ROBERT AYRE 


Illustrated by 
TOM HODGSON 


Some might call it Mr. Nicholson’s 


splendid adventure in bigamy 


here was once a man who got himself into difficulties 

by marrying two women at the same time and was 
extricated, although no one would have said he deserved 
it, without any effort on his own 

The man’s name was Nicholson and he had never been 
a bigamist before, or even a monogamist, but when he did 
anything he preferred to do it by doubles rather than 
halves. Nicholson owned a large island in the South Seas 
which gave him more than the usual latitude. The island 
was left him by his father, a Mr. Nicholson, a blackbirder 
“If you promise to divert your enterprise elsewhere and 
not take any more of my people,” the chief had said to 
the blackbirder, “I will give you my island, stick and 
stone and sea around.” Mr. Nicholson Senior accepted the 
island with the wholehearted agreeableness that was charac 
teristic of him, exporting all the young men whose wives 
he admired and dumping the chief into the ocean, because 
he was too old to be negotiable 

Under the new management, the island prospered 
bootlegging in slaves when blackbirding was officially dis 
continued, and building up a sumptuous trade in pearls 
and copra. And when he died, Nicholson the First left 
behind a considerable increase in population, including 
one fully white man, his heir 

Mrs. Nicholson, who made this heir possible, brought 
a refining influence to the island in black bombazine 
this was quite a while ago—and so eagerly did she make 
the poor benighted islanders strive for refinement that they 
were continually stealing her gold chains and her little 
gold watches. However, she forgave them and retaliated 
by reading the Bible at them. It was she who inflicted 
on them the missionary, the Rev. Andrew Thretlowe 


rn 
0 
* hee 


ie 





Cicely wrote verses... and drank tea 








fy 


Mr. Nicholson inherited enough refinement 
; 


to offset his father’s vulgar forthrightness ind what 


did he did gracefully. He was polished in Eton and Oxto 


and when he came home to the island he began chummin 


around with Mr. Thretlowe, much to h mothers sat 
faction and the disgust of his father vho eall ha 
understand the missionary. The young heir spent most of 
his time on protracted outrigger canoe trip Xplor 
neighboring island and atolls, helping Mr: Phretk 

his anthropological studies, with special referen 
coming-ol-age ceremonies and fertility rite nd omy 


ng a sort of Pacific Kins Report long before Dr. Ku 


vas born 


By the time Nicholson came into h 1 th 
quite a little colony of whites in the village M Nicl 
son had chosen tn colon. man na A I | 
the acme of decorum i far a t la nm mM pow 
keep it so. Of course Ber husband was bad infl 


but Rev | hretlowe Iwavs had a tull churct ym Sund 
nd enough knickknacks for the rumm 
knew that her efforts were bearing fruit 
Mr ind Mrs Nicholson duly died and 
fully buried | Mr [hretlowe who had 
tone: Mr. Nicholson going to Hell, which made | 


end consistent] nd happily ind My Nicholso { 
course, to Heaven, which was nobod fault I 
I ime yassed and the heir of the land iid nothing 


about it He had inherited, alas, no pious 
duty or business. The island and an inclination to enj 
life were all he had 

One day, he took it into his head to be married 


Long before this both C ontinue nm pave 





Joan played the pianoforte ... and drank coffee 














What you 


don't ~~ FTOWwe 
about 


RUTHLESS 
IMPATIENT 
COLD-BLOODED 
BULLHEADED 
FORBIDDING ... he’s been called all of these 
as well as 
“the architect of modern Canada” 
Here’s what’s behind the man who’s known as 


the toughest politician weve ever had 


BY ERIC HUTTON 


hen the gas pipeline debate was at its happily. He was like a kid in a football game angry argument, in and out of parliament 

\ bitter peak last May, the Right Honor And I know he slept soundly when he got to Howe's most recent actions, for example, 
able Clarence Decatur Howe, who on week bed.” could draw from opponents the angry charges 
days and late into the nights was the target When Howe first was elected to the “trade” that in pushing the gas pipeline bill through 
for some of the harshest words ever heard in that he enjovs so much, at Port Arthur, Ont parliament under closure he was giving away 
Canada’s parliament, spent long Saturdays in 1935, political commentators scrambled to a great natural resource to United States in- 
crouched, pipe in teeth, behind the crowded find sidelights on the engineer who was un- lerests, putting up Canadian taxpayers’ money 
desk of his office in a barnlike “temporary” known in Ottawa but whom rumor already to make the gift effective. and permanently 
otlice building fhe overtime was neces had in Mackenzie King’s cabinet. One col damaging the institution of parliamentary 
sarv, for Howe needed to catch up with the umnist could come up only with a single government by his arbitrary methods. Given 
endless conferences and visitors concerning comment: “Howe likes to have things his the same set of facts Howe's supporters could 
the two ministries and eighteen crown com own way Soon afterward, when Howe was stoutly retort that he was making another of 
panies in his charge. One such visitor depart appointed minister both of marine and of his many contributions to the Canada of to 
ed from business long enough to ask a brash railways and canals, an opposition spokesman day. Or, as one colleague put it, “The hand 
question vhy, past retirement age, and complained that “Howe will have more powe! it the throttle of this buoyant bursting econ 
wealthy, did Howe persist tn his career as than anyone else in Canada omy in the past twenty years has been that 
the most embattled politician in Canada? Those two earliest comments, repeated and of Howe. His detractors should hang their 

Howe shrugged It's the only trade I’ve re-emphasized as Howe's expanding influence heads in shame 

had for twenty-one years The brevity was made them more and more obviously true, Considering this wide difference of opinion 
characteris have formed the basis of what Howe's ene on the value and propriety of what Howe 
It was not necessarily the whole story, how mies deplore and his friends applaud. Today, foes there is, strangely, almost a unanimity 
ever. One of Howe's close Ottawa friends has a little stooped and shrunk perhaps by halt of opinion on what he is. His personal charé 
i sprightlier explanation. From the very start a size after five turbulent terms in eight cabi- acteristics are not a matter of wide dispute 
of the pipeline debate he was astonished to net posts, Howe has built his habit of power the disputes are over what lies behind them 
notice that Howe was looking fresher and his and his insistence on having his own way Thus everyone, friend and foe. can agree 
eyes were brighter than they had been for into an almost legendary figure who is easily that he is passionately fond of his own way 
many months Then one night after a long the most controversial living Canadian—that and equally fond of getting it in a hurry. His 
session in which the opposition threw every- rare thing, a Canadian about whom many opponents say that this is one of many proofs 
thing at him, I saw C.D. walk out whistling other Canadians engage In earnest and even that he is Continued o page 57 
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Ihe son-of-the-woods: Carefree Injun Joe loafs around his tepee four months a year and sells 


knickknacks to the tourist He’s not a real Indian, but most of his customers think he ts, 


The native craftsman: By kerosene lamp Injun Joe paints a figure for his shop. He was an 
artist once and deplores how Indians neglect native crafts: “They'd do Popeye in plastic.” 


20 








..-Ehe double life 


The tourists at Algonquin Park 
think they’re meeting a 

real live redskin in a tribal tepee. 
Indian schmindian! 

He’s Tex Boyden, who reads the 
New Yorker, sips Martinis and makes 
his living selling beads to 


the white natives 


By Dorothy Sangster 


hen Erl Boyden was five years old, his Uncle Richard 
took him to a wild-west show in Ottawa and intro- 
duced him to Buffalo Bill. 

Excited by tom-toms and war cries and trailing war 
bonnets, little Erl fell in love with Indians on the spot. He 
took to cutting out pictures of Indians, improvising Indian 
costumes, collecting Indian souvenirs. His bedroom in the 
old Boyden horne on Mackenzie Avenue, in the shadow of 
the Parliament Buildings, became a litter of bows and ar- 
rows and buckskins. His most treasured possession was a 
five-foot cotton {epee his aunt Bertha O’Donaghue sent him 
from New York. The Last of the Mohicans was his favor- 
ite book and he and his two brothers saved their nickels to 
see Broncho Billy Anderson on Saturday afternoons at the 


With his rumpled clothes and rustic manner he’s a backwoods Indian in a tepee store 





rhe careless Indian: Joe’s tepee is a mess; he lives with pet skunk 
and other animals. “It looks primitive,” he says. “Tourists love it.” 
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of Injun Joe..... 


neighborhood movie house, and Custer’s Last Stand. a 
stage show that came to Ottawa's Grand Opera House in 
1907. School bored young Erl—his thoughts were else 
where. He saw himself as a white boy who by his knowl 
edge of hunting and outdoor lore is adopted by an Indian 
chief and given a place of honor in the tribe 

Boyden is sixty years old now, but he’s still playing 
Indian. All summer long you can find him sitting beside the 
highway at Dwight, a small resort town 160 miles north of 
Toronto on the road to Algonquin Park, under a sign that 
says, “Ugh! Indian Souvenirs! 


Ce 
ee ee ee ee | Ue ee 





Tourists know him as /njun Joe 


[E.R aeese eee a ee ee 


he toy tepee has changed Into a real tepec Ihe buck 


6 


I? gighes-wFeaeethkitmna eee S&S 


skins and tomahawks are spread out on counters for sal 
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The child is a man who refuses to put away childish things — 
Haven't you guessed”? I'm a case of arrested development ( if} ih {i 
Peter Pan in a war bonnet,” he says. Erl Konig Boyden 
he was named after his mother’s favorite Schubert song 
has been soldier, sailor, artist, stage designer and Jack-of 
all-trades, but says the proudest day of his life was the day 
he met Buffalo Bill 

Finding your heart's desire and making it pay is an 
imbition unrealized by most men. Boyden, unburdened by 
squaW or papoose, has managed it. He won't name figures 
but admits he makes enough money in the four summer 
months to travel for the rest of the year. From June to Sep 
tember cars line up at Injun Joe’s door, full of tourists 
eager to buy his stuff and beg his picture, for curiously the 
boy who dreamed of becoming an Indian has grown up t 
look like one. With a skunk nuzzling his neck and a coupk 
of dogs skulking in the background, black-hatred Injun Jos 
dressed in faded red shirt. rumpled jeans, beaded mocc 
sins and a feather headdress. can catch the eve ¢ ourist 
speeding by at sixty miles an hour 

Injun Joe is quite frankly out to catch the eye 
appears that many tourists, especially American visito 
to Canada. have an idea that Algonquin Park ts a m 
ture of Valhalla and Coney Island. They think of it 
an amusement park, complete with hot dogs. scenic 
vay, and possibly a small skirmish between rival Indiat 
tribes in full war regalia. When they discover that Algon 
guin is not. and has never claimed to be anything but 


magnificent primitive Continued on pave 29 


The man-about-town: W! to Or Oo \ Pork 
I Boyd tras ‘ ) | H 
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The bon vivant: When he stops playing Indian for a living Erl Boyden becomes a discriminat The businessman: Bi ' N York 


ing epicure and playgoer who knows } way around big cities. His tepee shop pa for trav Mexico Ir " ‘ H 










The bear cub is «¢ 


Fat and furry, he’s a playful mischief pampered by 


tourists, coddled by hunters and lionized in the zoo, But 


he’s a mamma’s boy ... and mamma won't let you forget it 


eS 


By Howard O°’ Hagan foot a track in the mud the size and shape 
‘ of that of a barefoot child. He rears up 


on his haunches, often showing a white 





( f all native North American animals, star on his chest, and regards in wonder, 
none has such a secure place in the with quizzical, red-rimmed eyes, the world 
affections of man as the bear cub. This about him. He tussles and boxes with his 

is doubtless because man sees something of brothers, of which he may have as many as 

himself in this small, black-coated denizen three. If there is mischief to be had, he will 

of the forest find it. He may wander into a fisherman's 

Smaller than a wire-haired terrier when camp and become entangled in mosquito 

he follows his mother from her den in the netting or wedge his nose into a jam tin 

early spring, he leaves with plantigrade hind His mother will quickly come to chastise 
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everybod 


him, ripping him loose from the netting or 
knocking the jam tin from his nose with 
a blow of her torepaw 

In the zoo, the cage with the season's 
first bear cubs will have the largest crowd 
of people around it. Recently the news- 
papers carried a photograph of a_ bear 
mother in Washington, D.C., proudly lead- 
ing her three cubs out into the spring sun 
shine. Two were close behind her. It was 
the third cub who made the caption below 
the photograph. He had shyly turned his 
back on the camera, stood up against the 
stone wall of the cage and put his paws 
over his eyes 

Man has learned to look with favor on 
the bear cub from his childhood when, un- 
til he was five or six, he took a “teddy 
bear” to bed with him 
objects, with their tufts of ears and black- 
button eyes, were named after President 


These furry padded 


Theodore Roosevelt in humorous allusion 
it is said, to Roosevelt's passion for big 
game hunting. Some are modeled after the 
Australian native bear, the koala, some after 
the North American bear cub, and over the 
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years they have probably outsold all othe: 
toy animals combined 

[he affinity between man and bears has 
its roots deep in the cultural past. The hairy 
Ainu of Japan’s northern island worship tn 
the bear the spirit of their ancestors Lhe 
Salish tribe of British Columbia and Wash 
ington State once looked upon the bear as 
Before killing him, the 
hunter addressed him humbly for permission 


a sacred animal 


and afterward hung his head in a treetop so 
that he might watch over his slayer 

However, two factors most firmly cement 
the bond between man and bear. One ts 
that the bear stands up on his back legs 
and has become in legend “the beast that 
walks like man’; in fact, he doesn't walk 
this way, but the legend persists. The othe 
is the animal's propensity for involving him 
self in almost-human_ predicaments 

This latter trait is particularly empha 
sized in the life history of the cub whose 
aptness for the inexpedient, or even the in 
extricable, would try the patience and wit 
of a human parent. A case in point is the 


experience of 


BY SIMPKINS 
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Cycling families, like the Opel brothers, took to the road or single tandem bicycle. 


Cycling tricks were : 
k / yrew n the Ninet 
I 1 | neing act 


A MACLEANS FLASIIBACK: BY BILE STEPHENSON 


. 


A viddy fad. it pul the “ay” into Gay Nineties. turned erandpa into a “seorcher.’ 


( 


made grandma show her ankles, emptied saloons and put romance on wheels 


WHEN THE WORLI)) 








@ RAMBLER BICYCLES. 
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Wheel fashions became the rage. Cycling wasn't Bicycle shops were the most popular places in town 
enough ou had to dress for it. Women adopted the daring but practical Bicycles cost one hundred to three hundred dollars; a good suit sold for 
skirt. Men wore Nortolk jackets and knickers $10.75. In 1900, peak vear. U.S. made a million bikes 
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Conn., on high-wheelers, or “O 





P| e Bicycle clubs sprang up in ever) ’ 
town. Left, local “wheelmen’ parade Harttord 








Freak cycles 



































WENT BICYCLE CRAZY 


” ears from now when men recall the 1950s named Eben Rexford, when he cried rapturously t tl 
the memory of one custom will stand out , ) B 

the passion among all classes to remain at lam thrilled with the bliss of motio In Toronto at lea 

home and watch television. Today the TV addict Like a bird that skims the dowr for not ore ng | : t dl 
: Give me my wheel for a comrad 

remembered by future generations can also look And the king may keep his cro e space bet h 
back to a machine which, in its social and eco brick-paved kno | 
nomic effects, bore a marked resemblance to During the great bicycle craze. trom [890 to vas th { 
television—though it took our grandparents out about 1902, the entire human race seemed to bi pi 
of their homes either on wheels or just fallen off. The craze b« Bicvck cs I 

[his machine was the bicycle. a child’s play gan with the introduction of the small, so-called d Bike rrying on I 
thing today but which, when it first jangled past Safety” machine, equipped with two wheels of five m 1 fron 
the carriages on the muddy streets of the early equal size cushioned by pneumatic tires. It die The f ( 
1890s, was regarded as a thing of’ incredible ibout fifteen years later when a merger of U.S 
swiftness and beauty manufacturers led to a drying up of tl 

What matter that the bicycle cost one hundred publicity that created the indust 
to three hundred dollars when good suits sold U.S. tobacconists in 1895 clame 





for $10.75? Man was ripe for a machine of his cigar sales of one million pe 
own to cherish, and it was love at first ride cause cyclists considered the weed { 
a gay giddy passion that touched grocery bo wind. Orders for pianos fell by fift 
deacon, farmer's wife and debutante alike dealers blamed this on the mact 
When it became obvious that a new force was taking the family out of the parlo thougt 
abroad, societs erew alarmed Medicine warned s a fact that the vramopne 
of the baleful effects on eyes of scenery flashing almost as much of a f 
by so quickly. Clerics denounced as ungodly ibout this time 
the “monkeyback” method of cycling—a_ fad At one time eighty-five n 
popular with the sports olf the dav who would entirely to the doings of 
raise the seats of their bicycles higher than the as the vere called ( C r S 
handlebars. forcing themselves into a= racy copy in city dailies. and ontest he N 
. doubled-over position when riding. But while York Journal to send 
parsons preached, envious ftoot-slogging cops wheelmen and women to Europ , UF 
found a sure! method ot stopping a scorche SIX ind half millior OTes B C 
doing more than fifteen miles an hour: stick placed horse theft s desp | [ \ 
vour bills through his spokes judge gave eighteen-year-old New Y n H 
All to no avail More and more bikes were Hubert two and halt for st h 
sold. giddier and giddier grew the craze. And in 1893 Bicycle races ) 
thousands of scoffers. after a turn on the marve- An advertisement fo bicevck ' 896 } | 


lous wheel, fervently agreed with a poet-cyclist showed it had only seventy-tl difl nt part I 

















UP-TO-DATE NURSERY STORIES — 























[he strange case of Little Jack Horner 


ry \here was once upon time a boy ner as any normal child might do tually his other eatin behaviorisms 
| whom we shall call Litthe Jack Hornet Seizing a dessert he strode to a corner prang from the same tear motive. Con 
His parents were well-to-do, well-adjusted ot the room where he ate the confection scious that he ate in corners because of 
peop! nd they gave him a good home in his hands, exclaiming meantime: “What timidity, Little Jack Horner sought to com 
Yet Little Jack Horner seemed un a good boy am I" pensate by putting up a bold. rough front 
ipp Ihe distressed parents took the lad to hence his infantilismic act eating by 
At mealtime he shunned the dining-room a child psychiatrist After twenty-three hand). Yet, a compensatory-compensatory 
| ithd: n o that he might eat visits he learned the cause of the boy's urge made him try to assure his parents 
ipart behavior that, in reality, he was still a good child 

And his eating habits were uncouth. Re When two years of age Little Jack Hor What a good boy am I! 
using forks or knive he took food in hi ner had been lost in a park The exper! We are happy to report that after sev- 
hand ence had given him an anti-space obses enty-four visits the psychiatrist freed the 
H ilso continually referred to himself sion ad of his suppressions and helped him to 
of an exalted moral character He shrank from even normal exposure become i normal well-adjusted North 
E\ on Christmas Day Little Jack Hor (thus his significant habit of eating in room American boy who at onl tween 

d to sit with the family for din corners. protected by adjacent walls). Ac meals * 


BY BARRY MATHER 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
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Kodak’s new Verichrome Pan Film 
makes you look better in any light! 
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World's favorite film now better than ever—gives 


new sparkle to your black-and-white snapshots! 
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Canadian Kodak Co., Limited. Toronto 9. Ontario 
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Vlaclean’s \Vlovies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 








a mm Irapeze: Generous close-ups of Italy’s Gina Lollobrigida in 
| BEST BET 
L - of this 


sequin-studded tights are not the only attractions 





lively circus drama, in which the signorina is pursued by two fellow aerialists 
(Burt Lancaster, Tony Curtis). The plot is stale but takes on new vigor under 
the brilliant direction of Britain’s Sir Carol Reed, who previously made The 
Fallen Idol and The Third Man 


Away All Boats: Some stunningly realistic war-at-sea scenes compete with 
a hackneyed story and shallow acting in an American naval drama. With 
Jeff Chandler, George Nader, Lex Barker 


D-Day, the Sixth of June: Characters who were vivid in the book emerge as 
sketchy stereotypes in Hollywood's version of Lionel Shapiro’s novel about the 
invasion of Europe, and several of the best scenes are merely talked about 
rather than shown. Most of it is tastefully done, however, and the cast is 
skilful, including Robert Taylor, Richard Todd, Dana Wynter, Edmond 
O'Brien 


French Cancan: Paris in the 1890s 


s frothily recaptured by master director 


Jean Renoir in a silly but delectable French musical 


rhe Great Locomotive Chase: A handsome and often exciting Civil War 
adventure yarn, weakened by a long and sombre anti-climax. With Fess 
Parker, Jeffrey Hunter 


rhe Price of Fear: Merle Oberon and Lex Barker in an extremely muddled 


double-cross melodrama. Rating: poor 


While the City Sleeps: An implausible glimpse of life on a metropolitan news- 
paper, with a murder mystery on the sidelines. Bits of the dialogue are 
amusing. With Dana Andrews, Ida Lupino, George Sanders, Vincent Price 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


The Man Who Knew Too Much: Crime 
and suspense. Excellent 

The Man Who Never Was: Espionage 

Anything Goes: Musical. Good | thriller. Excellent 


Alexander the Great: Spectacle. Fair 
An Alligator Named Daisy: British | 
comedy. Fair 


Autumn Leaves: Drama. Good Meet Me in Las Vegas: Comedy with 
music and ballet. Excellent 

Mohawk: Pioneer drama. Fair 

On the Threshold of Space: Factual 
science thriller. Good 

Our Miss Brooks: Comedy. Fair 


Bhowani Junction: Drama. Fair 
The Birds & the Bees: Comedy. Fair 
Bottom of the Bottle: Drama. Fair 
Carousel: Music-drama. Good 

Cash on Delivery: Comedy. Poor 
The Catered Affair: Drama. Good 
The Court Jester: Comedy. Excellent 
Crime in the Streets: Drama. Poor The Prisoner: Drama. Excelient 


Patterns: Business drama. Good 
Picnic: Comedy-drama. Excellent 


The Dam Busters: Air war. Excellent 
The Day the World Ended: Drama. Poor 
Diabolique: Horror mystery. Good 


Ransom!: Suspense drama. Good 

The Revolt of Mamie Stover: Sexy 
comedy-drama. Poor 

Richard Ill: Shakespeare. Tops 

The Rose Tattoo: Comedy-drama. Good 


Vemale Jungle: Drama. Poor 
Forbidden Planet: Science-fiction. Goox 
Geordie: Scottish comedy. Goox The Searchers: Western. Fair 

Simon and Laura: Comedy. Good 

Star in the Dust: Western. Fair 

The Swan: Romantic comedy. Excellent 


The Harder They Fall: Dran Good 
Hilda Crane: Drama. Fair 
Johnny Concho: Western. Good 


. ‘ , 00 
Sit CWance drama. Good Three Bad Sisters: Drama. Poor 


Too Bad She’s Bad: Italian crook comedy 

Fair 
A Town Like Alice: Drama. Fair 

"s Mz : Fantasy-musica OOF : 
Let's fake Up: Fantasy- F : Tribute to a Bad Man: Western. Good 
Lucky Kid: London drama. Fair 

The Trouble With Harry: Comedy. Good 

The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit: 23 Paces to Baker Street: Myster ind 


War-and-business drama. Good suspense, Good 


The Ladykillers: Comedy. Good 
The Last Hunt: Western. Good 
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The double life 
of Injun Joe 


Continued from page 21 





He keeps tourists happy, 
sends them home broke 


forest and game reserve they can’t help 


( 
being disappointed. They hurry past the 
beautiful lakes, stare apathetically at a 
few deer nibbling soda biscuits at head 
quarters, and settle down in a fine public 
campsite for a spot of fishing. But in- 
evitably the day comes when they real 
ize their holiday is over and they haven't 
spent all their money 

In Injun Joe’s eyes, the most pathetic 
sight in the world is a tourist returning 
home with money in his pocket, the sure 
evidence of a successful vacation being 

as everyone knows—that you come 
home dead broke He believes he is do 
ing the world a psychological favor by 
sitting beside the road where it can't 
miss him 

He says They come here and buy 
armfuls of stuff marked Algonquin 
Park, they take pictures of what they 


idiotically believe to be a real live Cana- 


dian Indian and away they go into the 
wide blue yonder, happy as larks. Who 
am | to spoil their fun? Next year more 
tourists will arrive. similarly bathed in 
gloom and burdened with filthy lucre 
Ah well, as the French observe so truly, 
c'est la vie!” 

And so he spreads out on his counters 
such varied tourist bait as pennants and 
postcards. deerskin purses and moose- 
hide moccasins, beaded belts, porcupine- 
quill table mats, carved wooden animals 
clay peace pipes, birchbark canoes, sweet 
grass baskets, hand-carved leather sad 
dles. feathered dance bustles, corn-husk 
dolls, and small Indian drums, decorated 
with painted thunderbirds, which give 
out with a dull thud when beaten by 
small boys on the warpath. Injun Joe 


makes the drums himself, a simple mat 
ter of punching the ends out of discarded 
tin cans, wrapping the cans first in birch- 
bark and then in rubber from old inner 
tubes. and lacing the drum together with 
white cord which he buys by the pound 
in Toronto. Last year he sold fifteen 
hundred drums, priced from seventy-five 
cents to three dollars 

Boyden figures he makes forty percent 
of his stuff himseif. twenty. percent ts 
supplied by private entrepreneurs, and 
forty percent is made by Canadian In 
dians under the supervision of the In 
dian Affairs Branch. He ts discouraged 
by both the quantity and the quality of 
native Indian handiwork, which he attrib 
utes to indifference on the part of the 
Indian and exploitation on the part ol 


the white man 


Indians would do Popeye in plastic if 
that’s what the public wanted,” he says 
They're just not interested in making 
fine quill and beadwork anymore. You 
can't really blame them, when they re 
offered fifty cents for a quill DOX Its 
taken them two days to make Boyden 
never argues with Indians over the price 
of anything. If he needs what they're 
selling he buys it for whatever they ask 
although he cant help wondering some 


times why an Indian will hire a taxi 


for ten dollars, to bring him eight dollar 


worth of sweet grass 

Sweet grass grows three feet high on 
the Indian reservation at Parry Island 
ind is a staple in Boyden’s business. A 
mysterious plant whose fragrant odor 
best brought out by being wrapped in 


damp towels and stored in a dark place, 
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Floor Plan for a ‘Modem Kitchon 


With unruffled poise, she meets her daily 
round ... her housewife’s burden lightened 
dozens of times by paper products. From 
breakfast to bedtime snack, from cleaning 
windows to feeding the pup, paper towels, 
napkins and 
pensible aids to Canadian families in their 
living. 


when 


tissues have become indis- 

plan for better 

1917, 
manufacture 
at Ocean Falls 


Zellerbacl 


in British 


Crown 


paper 


Canadians have 


Since 
began to 
Columbia 
increased their yearly consumption of paper 
from 63 to 266 pounds per capita 
the world’s Household 


among 


highest. paper 





ad 


products account for a large part 
dramatic increase. 
This mounting demand for pape 


home can be met only by 


ductive facilities. That is why we b 
new $4,500,000 converting plant 

factory at Richmond, B.( tne 
industry under one roof in Western (¢ 


Here paper from our primary 


converted into countie product 
and tomorrow .. for home, sc} 
ne igriculture and industr 

contribution tft Canada progre 


Covering 82 acres, our new 
converting plant at Richmond, B.C. 
ushers in a new era of stabilized 
secondary industry to this fast 
growing community near Vancouver. 


Forest products for better living 
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NOTHING CLEANS 
TOILET BOWLS 
like SANI-FLUSH 


° JUST POUR 
* LET STAND 
° THEN FLUSH 


New SANI-FLUSH, 
with an amazing whitener, | 
disinfects as it cleans and 
deodorizes. Removes even 
hard water ‘rust stains 


ike magic! 








it twist asuly into attractive Dasket ind 
tal mat Bill Ellerington, th ame 
warden at Dorset, ha iccessfully trans 
planted veet ra i fe miles up the 
road at Goose Lake, but Injun Joe h 
no luck vith it t Dwight ind buy 
hat | ly-cured at four dol 


Another of hi tapl i birchbark 
He u from five to eight tons of bark 
1 yea nostl for small canoe key 
nd tramed mottoe that Inj 
lo himself might take to heart, like 
\ Rollin Stor Gathers No Mo ind 
East is East West 1s West. Home | 
Be 
When | ha th time he athet 
rk himself. locating a good birch line 
ind going into the woods by full moon 
in June or July. He cuts the bark with 
harp knife and lifts if off carefully 
leavin i protective film to ensure the 
wont die 
Iwo or three full-blooded Ojibway 


vomen furnish Injun Joe with his best 


quill and beadwork, but most of his 


Indian friends bring him raw material 


for his own use. For instance, a Mo 
hawk who carves paddles recently turned 


up with a piece of red-cedar driftwood 


unusual east of the Rockies, which he 
had picked up on the north shore ot 
Lake Superior And a Saulteaux Cree 


lropped by one day with an_ exotic 
pelt. Injun Joe is -not per 


kee Pp 


them in his 


vhite otter 
mitted to sell pelts, but he can 
them for decoration or use 


vork. He bought this one for a hundred 


dollars and put it away with his few 
private treasures marked “not for sale 
These include several beaded paint 
pouches which squaw on the Peigan 
Reserve near Lethbridge sold him be 
iuse she had turned Mormon and 


didn’t want any pagan reminders about 

two primitive cooking jars which a couple 
of Crees up Abitibi way traded him 
rubber boots one wet winter, and 


r bonnet made of two 


i magnificent wi 
hundred eagle feathers, each feather rep 
resenting a scalp, that Joe claims Chiet 
Blackfoot presented to him on his death 
ved. Some years ago 
old chief was sick in a Gleichen, Alta 
Boyden dropped in to see him 


hearing that the 


ringing fruit and smokes and _ staying 
to talk over the old days out west. It 
the hief took a liking to Boyden 
ind when he died he left him his proud 
nossession, the war bonnet his father 
ore to sign the peace treaty after the 


Riel Rebellion 


Sometime couple of Indians brin 
Injun Joe sweet grass or birchbark 
tav over for a few days in his tepec 

in added tourist attraction. Their host 
nakes them welcome ipplies them with 
! neals and drops in occasionally for 

chat H peaks fair Ojibway, poor 
Sioux, and can ke himself understood 

other ton Meeting him for the 
irst time Ojtbways_ tell h othe 

Kaw ee .) shar (“not a white 

nan”) 

Many India elieve that Injun Joe 

SOME have t 


has prophetic powers 
led all the way from the Fi 


New York to ask him 





their dreams Sometimes he 

for more practical help. For instance 
when the Rama Reserve near Orillia 
iweded some tepees for a_ fair, Chief 


Alder Rose went up to Dwight and got 
Injun Joe to construct them. Joe moved 
down to the reservation for a week and 
made six large canvas tepees, each one 
attached to the ground by 
pegs, with appropriate Indian symbols on 
the flaps. Boyden learned how to make 
tepees Sioux tribe in South 


Dakota on one of his buying trips 





seventy-two 


from the 


If Injun Joe is good at making things 





he’s better at selling them Jack loyd 
the game warden t Huntsy 1O 
drops in for an occasional game of crit 
bage, says This guy can se inybody 
iything. I’ve watched him talk peopl 
into a ten-dollar purchas 
knew what was happenin 
Boyden’s selling technique i ised oO 
the conviction that the faster he in 


talk the slower some people think. Ex 
plaining a totem-pole design, for instance 
he informs tourists that the bear at tl 
bottom stands for the family, the ow 
on top for the clan, the frog in the mid 


lle for the enemy clan impotent betwee! 
family and clan If they leok d a ! 
clinches his sale by hruggin Ot 
course to understand the totem pol 
one must see it through Indian ey 
Once in a while he misjudge i 
woman, seizing the rst 
India 
Relax Chiefie! All | 


Vant is a filty-cent canoe 


tomer! One 


filibuster on 


pause in 1 ) Mash 


bade him curtly 
In their idea of an Indian, tourists 


divide roughly into two rroups the 
romantic and the practical. The roman 
tics think of every Indian as a_ noble 
red man who stares into the sunset with 


Mohi 


url is a 


f ¢ 


folded arms, like the Last of the 


cans. Similarly, every Indian 


dark-eyed princess ready to hurl herself 
into the nearest rapids rather than yield 
to a rival chieftain. The practical tourist 


expects all Indians to sell blueberries 


regardless o the season 
magical powers of prophecy concernins 
the weather 

After Hurricane Hazel ripped the root 
stopped al 


off Injun Joe’s shack, a car 


us door and half a dozen tourists stared 
it the damage in amazement But sure 
ly you knew it was coming?” they said 

Boyden estimates that about forty per 
cent of his clients are American, another 
forty percent Canadian and the rest of 


European extraction, mostly German 


Polish and Ukrainian. The Germans are 
Indian lore nav 


usually familiar with 


ing read Karl May’s German. series 
about a mythical Apache called Winne 
tou. According to Injun Joe May’s hero 


is borrowed down to his last eagle feather 
Apache Knight n 
Anna Benziger, but 


from Winnetou the 
American classic by 


e’s careful not to tell them this 


within his hearing fch! Stutteart!”’ is 
ter pted Injun Joe and forthwitt 


f 1 the spring, all in German 
B se of | sign “Ugh! Indi S 
it inevit that half the to 
ts ho stop at Injun Joe | h 
n hat l neans 
Joe tells them, poker-ftaced l 
it the Indian said when he first 
the centipede ih! bug! 
He's especially gleeful if the ques 
tioner happens to be a woman buyin 
basket, for women buying baskets 


lrive him wild. They pick up a basket 


down, pick it up again, study it 
ta it it, turn it upside down and then 
lecide they dont want a_ basket An 


other of his headaches is the woman 


made up her mind to spend 
ixty cents on a present for Aunt Em 
na She'll buy 


sixty cents. The perfect gift, at seventy 


anything, just so its 


five cents, doesn't interest het 
On the other hand, women are suckers 
Whenever 


1 woman hesitates over a piece of shape 


for anything with a “mood.” 


less driftwood 


catfoots to 


that's a 


Injun Joe 
ver side and murmurs, “But 
vod piece! Surely you feel it? 
And, sure enough, she always does 
It the 
shape he tells her 


ninds me of Rheims Cathedral.’ 


wood has some recognizable 


Now this piece re 


Of course,” she responds, fishing fo 
her purse 
driftwood 


His single failure in the 


department dates back to two years ago, 
when a nervous litthe woman got out of 


i car, searched his counters unmsuccess 


ully for a piece of brown driftwood 


ibout fourteen inches long in the shape 


of Dodo, her departed Pekingese, and 


eft as sad as she came 


Over the years, Injun Joe has received 
lozens of letters, half of them scrawled 


on birchbark, from women whose hus 


bands don’t understand them. They tell 
him they too have the soul of an Indian 
ind that together they could make beaut! 


ful music. One divorcee turned up u 


person, complete with blanket, prepares 


to bunk down in the tepee at a nod 


On another occasion, a middle-agec 


American woman pursued him wit 


h determination that he was forcec 
























h 
Some New Canadians come away from to invent a squaw, Minnie. for his own 
Dwight with new respect for the lin protection 
uistic ability of the North American In Minn he warned his lovesick visitor 
( ! le, Ae arne il eCsich ! 
dian During his travels, Boyden | is Out berry-picking, but she would 
picked up a smattering of half a dozen yxuack any minute, and she was intensel 
languages and surprises foreign-born ealous The visitor departed, but next 
customers by greeting them tn their own norning turned up again with every in 
tongue A German couple chattin is ntion of staying the day Minnie 
they examined moosehide ckets hay ould like it, Injun Joe told her I 
pened to mention the word Stuttgart thering birchbark t she'd b 
hd Shenk ane ko 
MA AN 
| have a bit of Indian blood, you know 
= 
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‘ Jalvert House adds the final touch of enjoyment to 


CALVERT today’s friendly, informal hospitality. To serve it is a 
HOUSE compliment to good company. Smooth and light-bodied, 


,. Calvert House is a rare value in fine Canadian Whisky. 
Canadian Whisk Y 


MATURED IN OAK CASKS 
OISTILLED ANDO BOTTLED IN BOND 
UNDER CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


SUPERVISION 


CALVERT DISTILLERS LIMITED 
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Y 1 hen sh Wil ealous there in an absentee squaw forever What home. Next week the postman handed 
oO Ilin what she'd do. When could he do? Injun Joe a large parcel from a depart- 
woman ippeared the third day he Suddenly, he had the answer. When ment store in New York, containing two 
i her that Minnie was on her way his pursuer turned up on the fifth day beautiful knitted layettes, one pink and 
) rom Goose Lake where she'd been he was just climbing into his car. Min- one blue, and an expensive box of cigars 
{ iriftwood, and on the fourth nie, he told her, had been rushed off dur- for the proud father. He gave the lay- 
rned her that Minnie would ing the night to Huntsville to have her ettes to an Indian girl who'd just had 
id humor when she got papoose in the hospital. He was on his twms and choked over the cigars 
oO ttin weet gra among way to visit her Now when amorous trouble threatens 
on Parry Island That did it The American woman he escapes into the crowded little room 
B ) i t his wits’ end to felt terrible about poor Minnie who had back of his shop that he calls bedroom 
t or for Minn ontinued worked so hard right up to her confine kitchen and workroom. Of his house 
He realized that even the most ment. She bade Joe a hasty good-by keeping methods he says, “I just throw 
{ woman was not going to believe checked out of her lodge and returned my dishes into the sink and dive after 














Sale sman : A single-tank Aqualung with automatic pressure 
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WHERE DOES HE BANK? Now he also maintains a Current Account with us, 
to help him keep track of expenses. He uses a Safety 


Week davs. this salesman travels a wide selling ter- B , luables. T llers’ CI 
f po ) or Valuables, travellers leques 
ritory. Summer weekends, however, find him with Deposit Box for rw . + Ord a 
when away fro ye, Money Orders and many 
flippers and Aqualung getting in some underwater hen away from h¢ one) aS mam 
aly of the other convenient services provided by The 


mileage while the family boxer waits on shore : : 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


We've known this man for a long time. He’s a re- 


eular saver at The Canadian Bank of Commerce You, too, can benefit by these services at your 
\ few vears ago, after he was married, his savings nearest branch. Call in soon. We'll gladly iii 


balance added up to the down payment on a house open an account for you. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE ¢%. 


More than 700 branches across Canada 








them. The skunk drags my clothes un- 
der the bed at night and the place smells 
of dirty old shirts. Tourists love it— 
it’s so primitive.” 

Here, late at night when the last cars 
have passed Erl Konig Boyden likes to 
relax with a lukewarm Martini and the 
latest New Yorker 

Daytimes it’s a different story. Injur 
Joe sits at his worktable, carving masks 
stitching moosehide jackets with Indian 
thread (dried ligament of moose 
binding 180 white turkey feathers (im 
ported from New York at $15.50 a hun 
dred, plus duty) into red flannel for a 


eg) or 


war bonnet 

Half a dozen neighborhood youngsters 
usually crowd around him as he works, 
for all the kids from Dwight to Dorset 
know Injun Joe and like him. Hasn't 
he promised them another installment of 
their favorite story, The River of Bloody 
Corpses and Dripping Tomahawks? 

Because he’s told them so many stor- 
ies about Texas, they call him Tex 
Whether he’s a real Indian or not doesn’t 


bother them much If he isn’t, he sure 
ought to be.” says one of his staunchest 
admirers fourteen - year - old Jackie 
Hawke 


Sometimes they don’t quite understand 
him For instance. when Jackie ob 
serves sympathetically, “Hey, Tex. you're 
getting your fingers all broken open 
sewing with that moose thread.” Tex ad 
monishes lightly, “Now, Jackie, let’s not 
complain. These things are enjoyed for 
the sake of the Almighty Mammon. 

But the next moment he is worrying 
over the baby skunk that has disappeared 
from the shack and may not know how 
to forage for itself 

Buyden is Indian in his feelings to- 
ward animals. He offers them shelter 
ind affection and mourns over them 
when they come to grief. Tinker No. 3 
which vanished last summer, was the 
third baby skunk he had loved and lost 
linker No 1 entered his life two years 
ago, when he almost ran over it on the 
way to New York. Unperturbed by its 
inclination to stink (he says, “It was only 
a baby”) he took it along with him. In 


the hotel elevator, it crawled out of 


his 
coat and onto his shoulder, but since 
there was a Shriners’ convention on, no 
body thought anything of it. The skunk 
was the life of the party. Back home 
again in conventional Dwight, Tinker No 


| mysteriously disappeared into the fo 
esl Tinker No. 2 presented by a sym 
pathetic friend developed stomach 


trouble and died after a three-hour oper 
ation by a Guelph specialist. When Tin 
ker No. 3 vanished last summer, Boyden 
was disconsolate for days, lying on hi 
lumpy couch with his face turned to 
the wall and refusing to speak to any 
one. Friends say they have never known 
i man so fond of animals 

Joe says I have an affinity for 1! 

ils. | like to study them 

Once he tried to drown a mouse 
vas making itself a nuisance. He threw 
e but then, watching it 


ng exhausted to a reed. waded in 





clothed and took it home again. Ot 
mals he’s sheltered includ chip 
n k that loved randy h 
st .S do tnat he bo I 0 
idiar xr two dollars (it t 1 
» be pur Oo ¢ ing C 
1 ) « vd h oO } ? 
i dov one Vinte ht 
c of a she-wolf and tan 
ned Deacon that hated painted toc 
ails. The bird would hide unde 
kets on the counter until a won 
painted nails came in, then |} | »p 
down and peck alt he toes 
Ihe only time Boyden injured 
il Knowingly was in 1937 
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mountain lion in Toronto’s Riverdale Zoo 
began to maul a four-year-old boy. Boy 
den, who was working as a commercial 
artist, happened to be nearby, sketching 
advertising firm. Hear- 
screams, he leaped into 
and stuck his paintbrush 
Blinded, the lion 


polar bears for an 
ing the child's 
the lion’s cage 
in the animal’s eye 
dropped the boy. This act won Boyden 
i Royal Canadian Humane Association 
award 
Boyden 
nonths in Canada, seeking out Canadian 
Indian crafts, and proceeds in early 
spring to Gallup or Shiprock in New 


usually spends the winter 


Mexico to buy silver jewelry and blank- 
ets from the independent Navaho tribe 
From there, he goes on into the Mohave 
Arizona, and on again into 
Paiute country on the border of Ne 
vada. In northern California he finds 


country of 


baskets of close-woven sea grass. On the 
Big Crow 
Montana he buys up beadwork belts 
ind soft moccasins. Through the Black 
Hills of Dakota he wends his way to 
Pine Ridge to see his friends the Sioux 


and Cheyenne reservations in 


By late spring, he has worked his way 
ip to New York 


new plays before proceeding to Toronto 


where he sees a few 


to visit briefly with his brothers, one a 
prominent surgeon, the other a busy ac 
countant. May 24 finds him back on 


the highway, ready for another summer 


An artist who can cook 


Erl Konig Boyden may look like an 
Indian, think like an Indian and spend 
Indians, but so 


a drop of In 


most of his year among 

far as he knows he hasnt 
dian blood His father was a well-to-do 
Ottawa 
ture) who traced his family to Thomas 
O'Boyden of Yorkshire 
Irish. Young Erl was a precocious child 


merchant (in household furni 
His mother was 
inclinations He went to 


and enlisted in World War 


1. After three years overseas and a slight 


with artistic 


private schools 


wound in the heel. he returned to Can 


ada and enrolled in art school. He dream 
ed of being a stage designer, so after 
graduation he went to New York. where 


t 


he landed a job as stage designer and b 


player in a theatrical road company. In 
Broken Bow. Nebraska, the show folded 


eaving the cast stranded 


and it was here 
in 1920 that Boyden met his first 
real Indian. He was Peter Red Ik, a 
outh who dreamed of becoming a doc 
tor. He took Boyden to meet his family 
on the nearby reservation. They werent 
the dramatic stage kind of Indians young 
trl had grown up to idolize. but he found 
hem wonderful people 

[he depression years found Boyden 


haring a flat in Greenwich Village with 


t Polish artist friend, and painting. (Sum 
ner Idyll. one of his paintings depicting a 
ramp lounging ina boxcar, sold for three 
hundred dollars and he heard recently 
that today it hangs in a Philadelphia art 
| [heatrical jobs were at pre 
lium, so he signed as a steward on ships 
ound for Capetown, Sydney, Honolul 
Fahiti and the Philippin 
lone y paints portral ( lO 
Oo B h ( I ne rAed 
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adventure and comfort in an old jalopy 
‘Those were the golden years SAaVS 


Boyden wistfull 


Then Henderson married and moved 
back to the city 
Boyden, meantime, was t " nto 


Injun Joe. With his flat hair and rigid 


features, he had often been mistaken fo! 


an Indian and when he erected a tepec 
at his front door it cinched tl ol 
People stuck their heads in his door and 


asked Indian live here What you got 
to sell?” Old Chief Sugar Brown from 


South Dakota, up in Hur 


itsville witl 


\A we < 
felt s th ho 
he old hango 
res OOh I h 
p i 
t 
( 0 ( 
I t 0” 
Soo h 
c wontl 
ors 
Nas 0 t 
lolla 
Afte Hende 
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what makes a company GROW ? 


NEW PRODUCT USES are one answer 


at (5K (A) DOMINION TAR « CHEMICAL 


Canada Creosoting Company, Limited — a 
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Subsidiaries of 


Dominion Tar & Chemical 
Company, Limited 
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DOMINION TAR « CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


pressure-treats wood to give it a 


subsidiary of Dominion 


longer lease on life” 


As a result, the life span of items like railway ties, utility poles 


bridge timbers and fence posts, has been more than tripled. 


Now market research has disclosed a whole new field for 


type” 


pressure-treated wood . 


construction. 





a new method of bui 


It dispenses with the necessity of 


ding called 


“pole 


costly 


foundation and is ideally suited for barns, machinery shelter 


and other farm buildings 


Chemical 


fourteen major operating subsidiaries and, 


as well as industrial storage buildings. 


New uses for products spell progress at Dominion Tar & 


creating a wide base of operation for its 


the same time, additional opportunities 






for the people who work here 
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rotary blade action 


...0 a batter it’s the 


secret of distance and 
accuracy—in shaving, 
it’s the secret of a 

better shave. And only 
Philishave has it! 


More comfortable, because 
Philishave’s skin-smoothing 
rim guides the shaving heads 
gently over your face for 
perfect skin-line shaves 

with no irritation. 

Faster, because Philishave’s 
twelve whirlwind r action 
blades spin whiskers off with a 
smooth, continuous shaving action. 
Easier, because the unique 
Philishave head catches whiskers 
any way they grow—gives great 
shaves from the start. Operates 
AC/DC, 25 and 60 cycle. 
Only Philishave has rotary blade 
action—naturally, it’s your 
best buy for shaving comfort, 
speed and easc. 
Tested, recommended by Sports College 
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It oO seemed as though the n 
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t da ht It oO he 
menced to skin the ¢ th 
ized that he had killed she-be 
that she had cubs He follo d he 
back to her det nder kc Tt 
found the two cubs He bro nt 
home where his three da 
raised them on a bottk 
I he siept behind the to 
autumn, comin hom one 
night, Cactus found the stove out 
the cubs not in their box. He entered th 
bedroom where two of his daughters 
shared a double bed I here leep 
peacefully between the irl ther 
heads on the pillow were the two ct 
They had been cold behind ie 
stove and wanted warmth By the 
spring they were too b oO Nave 
the house Cactus sold them to 
ine cireu 
Even one bear m n 
may become a trial as pet Just 
fore the last war tne Alex Skelt 
then a government economist at Ott 
was traveling through the Alberta 
hil He saw a captive bea i 
attracted Dy its winnin Way nd 
ped it back to his home in Rockclif 
Ottawa suburb However Skelton f 
rot that a cub does not rematr 
Skelton cub a 
one night it snapped its cl 
rorized Rockcliffe’s socialite ¢ 
Quickly they had a bylaw passed 
that only dos cal ind aged 
could be k pt as pets within the d 
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The 


reeds only in alternate years because 


of care and tutelage female bear 





he has her young with her during two 
winters and two springs 


The cubs are born blind, and with 





oat ol black hair Their eyes open 
fter forty days. When the snow begins 
o melt in early April, and it ts neces 
iry to leave the den, they are able to 
follow their mother and, though stil 
ucklings, to feed from the grass and 


roots and inner bark to which she leads 


them One of the favored roots 


vild-growing parsnip, so astringent that 
it will pucker up the human gullet almost 
to the point of suffocation 

The cubs at this stage of their career 
vith bright, black buttons of eyes and 
ft 


small tufted ears, are the spirit of mis 


chief, and it requires all the mother’s 


attention and patience to keep them in 
line At the first sign of danger, she 
will send them up a tree 

As spring passes into their first sum 
mer, the cubs learn from their mother 
the delights of other food—huckleberries 


ind blueberries and various other sorts 


She flips an old log over with her paw 
and the cubs lap up the acid-tasting ants 
with their tongues. or the she-bear knocks 
down a beehive and. impervious to stings 
through their thick coats, they greedily 
guzzle the honey. Still later in the sea 


son mice, upon which they = quickly 
pounce, will become a staple of their 
diet 


By now, in early November, they have 
stored up sufficient fat for their winter 
sleep. Mother and cubs retire to then 
den, but not to the one where they were 
born. The mother chooses a new loca 
tion and perhaps tears down a_ few 
branches of spruce or balsam to scatter 
on the floor beneath the upturned root 


or rocky overhang 


How to catch a cub 


At their second emergence into spring 
the cubs are nearly half-grown. For sev 
eral weeks they follow after their mother 
but, more and more, as the June mating 
season nears, she turns to growl and 
cuff them and chase them away. After 
leaving their mother, the cubs may stay 
together for a while, but when winter 
comes each will go alone to his den 
Black bears, unless around the unnatural 
feeding ground of a garbage dump, are 
nol gregarious 


Nearly every human who takes it on 


himself to interfere with the ways and 
life cycle of bears lives to regret it 
One June, accompanied by Roy and 


Frank Hargreaves, | went on a grizzly 


| { the Swiftcurrent 


hunt up the valley o 


which falls into the Fraser below Mount 
Robson, B.¢ Ihe first evening out we 
heard scrabbling sound a of a fairly 
heavy body climbing up a tree. We went 
to investigate. One of the spruce tr 

vas trembling and there, forty feet from 
the ground, were two black bear cub 


Their mother had heard us, or winded 
nd had sent them p amon the 


ywanches for protection 


de in attraction for summer! ourists 


who stopped at his place at Mount Rob 


on. He stacked his rifle and climbed 
the tree His idea was to cut th top 
off with his knife | would rab the 
cubs as they hit the ground 


\ twig snapped in the forest behind 
ne The she-bear was there. She woul 
ittack. I was sure, if she thought her 
cubs were in danger. | called up to Roy 
to hurry 

The crest of the tree tilted and broke 
One of the cubs let go, hit the ground 
ind actually bounced The other fell 
underneath the branch to which he was 
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cup of fragrant Maxwell House. It’s 
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land-grown coffees... Radiant Roast- 


ed to the peak of flavor. 
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They 

‘Ive pounds 

they cried, like 
mother She did not 


when I was writing 

in New York City for 

National Railways I 

the cubs, soon after therr 

gone to work for the rail- 

ed their picture with stories 

out to newspapers and magazines 
howed them with chained collars 
rambling to the top of the signpost 
by the platform of Mount Robson sta- 
tion. Passenger trains stopped there twice 
a day The thundering hissing locomo- 
tives passed within a few feet of where 
the cubs were chained. It is significant 
that, instead of running away as far as 
the length of chain would permit them, 
the cubs, each time a locomotive ap- 
proached, climbed the signpost, although 
this left them as close as before to the 
from which they 
wished to escape. They still hugged the 
futile lesson taught to them by their 


metallic monsters 


mother up the river 

Bears are sensitive to noise. Enos 
Mills. of Colorado, an outstanding au- 
thority on the species, reports that he has 
seen a grizzly bear stand up and put 
his paws over his ears during a thunder- 
storm. The bear cubs at Robson endured 
their ordeal throughout a summer. At 
its end, one of them had to be destroyed 
The other broke loose and returned to 

There I hope he found 
pungent and 


the mountains 
huckleberries sweet as 


huckleberries never were before 
The bears who came to dinner 


By the time that I was using his 
picture and that of his deceased brother 
for publicity in New York, the escaped 
cub would be full-grown and _ possibly 
the sire of a family, unless, of course, he 
had been downed by a hunter's bullet 

Though their hide brings little and 
the damage they do, even to sheep ranch- 

is negligible. black bears are hunt- 

relentlessly, sometimes tor sport, 
sometimes because they're regarded as 
a nuisance As a matter of fact, she- 
bears are often blamed for mischief fre 
quently instigated by their cubs 

Pete Marsh, of Quebec’s Gaspe coast 
was a man peculiarly susceptible to them 
depredations He lived by the Bon- 
aventure River in a log cabin chained 
to a big pine tree so that it would not 
float away in the spring floods. For 
vears he carried on a feud with bears 
because they broke into his cabin, spilled 
his molasses jug, upset his flour barrel 
and padded about the floor in the mix 
ture At times he saw the small track 
of a bear cub in the flour. He shot at 
least a dozen adult bears but, as he 
thought of them as almost human, he 
gave them all a decent burial The 
carcasses lay under neat mounds be 
hind his cabin, each one marked 

He never intentionally killed a mother 
with cubs. “Too much like a mother 
and child.” he once explained, echoing 
Cactus Marrs. When he did inadvertent 
ly shoot a mother, he befriended and 
fed the cub and kept it until it roamed 
off in search of a mate 

Marsh wasn’t alone in playing unwill- 
Frank Bone, 
a trapper who worked an area far to 
the north of the railroad town of Lu- 
was making his way along 


ing host to visiting bears 


cerne, B.€ 
his trapline one fall At sundown he 
bedded down in one of his cabins along 
the route. It was a new cabin and, not 
having yet put up a door, he had strung 


a piece of canvas in its place. Close 
by his bunk was the table from which 
he ate 

About midnight, he was awakened by 
something running rapidly over his feet 
He opened his eyes. He heard “a breath- 
ing’ of a creature much bigger than that 
which had disturbed his sleep 

His matches were on the table and a 
Lifting up on an el 
match to light the 


candle close by 
bow, he struck 
candle 

Frank Bone did not light the candle 

not until later and then he used an 
other match What he saw in the flare 
of the first match tightened his scalp. In 
the centre of the table was an open iin 
of syrup. Over the top of the tin, two 
myopic red eyes glared at him out of a 
coal-black face. A black bear sat there 
on her haunches, her two paws on the 
table top on each side of the syrup tin 
The vision endured until the match 
flame burned Bone’s finger and went out 

Then on the floor he heard the scam 
per of the cub that had run over his 
blankets. The cub had come in first 
under the canvas door. Its mother had 
followed and, once inside, smelled the 
syrup. Now the cub, alarmed by the 
match flame, ran out the door The 
mother left the table and turned after 
it. On her way out she took a swipe at 
the stove, smashing it 

When she had gone, Bone lit the can- 
dle, patched up the stove, fixed the 
chimney and made a fire. He spent the 
rest of the night drinking tea. The next 
morning he made and hung a stout door 
on the cabin 

The black bear is less shy of cabins 
and humans than his big cousin, the 
grizzly, who has retreated into the most 
inaccessible reaches of the Rockies. The 
black bear has stayed lower down, often 
to haunt the edge of camp and town 
in his original habitat, minding his own 
business if undisturbed. Once in a while 
he may raid a.camp larder or break into 
a cabin. It is a tithe exacted by one 
whose domain has been invaded 

During the summer months, along 
the roads in the western national parks, 
meetings between tourists and black bears 
with their cubs are an everyday occur- 
rence. The wise tourist is wary: a she- 
bear with young has a touchy temper 
and resents the teasing in which too 
many summer visitors are apt to in 
dulge 

In Jasper Park the golf course is a 
favorite stamping ground of the black 
bear with cubs. Sometimes a cub will 
pick up the bouncing white ball and run 
with it. Years ago this prompted Herb 
Lash, then the publicity man at Jasper 
Park Lodge, to write to St 
Scotland to ask for a ruling 


Andrews in 
The answer 
came back that in such a case the golfer 
might drop a new ball 

One afternoon I saw a she-bear take 
the play away from her three cubs and 
herself make a run for the ball The 
golfer got there first and stood his 
ground. The she-bear was undecided for 
a few moments, weaving her head from 
side to side. Then she apparently felt that 
she had made a fool of herself and sud 
denly turned and cuffed her three cubs 
and sent them up a jack pine 

The three cubs looked down, blinking 
at their mother, seeming to enquire, like 
the forest children they were, the cause 
of this unjust rebuke As the mother 
walked away across the fairway. they 
quickly scrambled down the tree to fol- 
low after her. She was unreasonable and 
swung a heavy paw, but, after all, she 
was the only mother they had—their 
one protector in a demanding world 
whose alien ways they had still to 


learn. 
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MAGAZINE, 


hnne Leonard 


asks... 


Is your old refrigerator showing 
its age?... Are you tired of shopping 
every other day?... Is defrosting an 
absolute drudge?.. . Is it difficult to 
get things in and out of your old 
refrigerator? . . . then read what I 
think about the new 1956 Leonard 
Leisure Line: 

I’m so excited about these new 
Leonard refrigerators—they’re simply 
packed with wenderful features to 
keep food fresh and full of flavour. 

All models have that wonderful 
Leonard full-width, cold-clear-to-the- 
floor design. This means less kitchen 
space and only once-a-week shopping 
for frozen food, regular foods or 
those used-all-the-time items. 

In the cabinets the shelf arrange- 
ments will immediately take your 
fancy. A 4-way roll out shelf that 
holds bacon, eggs, bottles and small 
dishes. It rolls out, the eggs pop-up 
and everything is at your fingertips. 
Also a serving tray shelf that you can 
roll right out of the cabinet for party 
serving. Another is the 4-way magic 
shelf—it’s divided into 4 sections you 
can rearrange to make extra room 
for bottles and bulky foods. 

Other wonderful Leonard features 
are the butter and cheese chests . 
porcelain enamel crispers . . . the 
efficient, economical “Glacier” sealed 
unit and Magic Cycle automatic de- 
frosting ... so fast that defrosting is 


over before even ice cream can soften. 


Now add this fashion touch . .. 
stylish cabinets with gleaming snow- 
white exteriors complemented with 
cool, green interiors. 

There are many other brilliant 
features but—see your Northern Elec- 
tric dealer, let him show them to vou 
... he’ll also be happy to show you 
the exciting new Leonard Leisure 
Line electric ranges, washers and 


dryers. 
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Leonard Leisure Line 
refrigerators are 
feature packed 


for fresher food 
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When the world went bicycle crazy continued from page 25 





| have no horse to feed,’’ sang the commuter 


of the new wheel aze. 


Cy yany is tl one in which Ben 
H { hariot towed I up to 
! di ich battled oO 
ht pi Even then-small Canadian 
! ticl Sarnia, Waterloo, Sti t 
d Peterborough. Ont offered six 
mm hou vy thoroughbred hor 
b i pri And at th pening Gl 
loronto | Ki | Ru on Jul 
) th prize or tt slso-raced 
! Th nond (ther j no 
ral ) h fu lou pri must ha 
| l¢ t} 1 ! 
1 th t sloon na i 1 
( | o ilt of tl 
Rat i wspape 
lt 1 their schedu » con 
wn put i i 1 men Vent ban 
pt Whil o dom th ized lum 
‘ i" ido is tl ise of it | 
j | } TT then isto 1 
ew! ‘ | 
It is nothi i usin in 
) wurned a | t to Harper 
\ kl k9 Befor the | | 
truck th men used to come If 
ym Satard iftternoon§ fe have i 
! ut and mayt i Shampoo No th 
o off on a bib nd dont vhether 


In on vill Vermont town hen th 
iught on im 1894, bi | vere 

for i t the hardware rocet dru 
lothin } | VE tor Ih black 
mutt ind two t taurants had them for 
t, and the lo doctor announced that 

Vil quipped to handle myuri ivi 

’ trom t ot the ontraption \ tra 
) fau lid ver itt! SIME in 
town till its owner substituted bike for 
the pon on his merry-go-round, Catet 
in to th pedestrian minor i loca 
idgeteer also prospered with a sort ol 
wide-flanged basket to be hung trom th 
houlder int 1 to repe in but 

tt pecdk ist it Oo ht 


th tion of a fi ) 
path in Brooklyn on J Ik9S. dl 
} { tho na t-cl 
t 1 t dl i i with 
At tl! } » th popul t 
' | rot oO Am Wheeln on 
1 1 0 on OA 
on Bosto » N Yor! Fifty x 
! thirt nM a | vho ith 
| oO tl oF yf } Brooklyn 
lt ped ido from On 
oO ' () Iwo before 
} } vd 1! Canad vVheelmen and 
_— hac ttended tt Columbian Ex 
oO Oo Chi ‘ « 1\ mo 
1 l oO trom l 
‘ 0 ) ind 
Ix oO 1 } red) =Sandow 
I \ { | iiet had its cycle 
Montreal and Boston having the 
Ol thi continent 1 1878 Clubs 


it first made up of men who ad 
i certain stvle of wheel or pos 
ther than along social class lines 


r lines were battered down as 


“lve got a velocipede!’’ 


though they never existed Spirited 
maidens in Nineties novels were alway 
marrying handsome manly chaps “far 
below their tation whose nobility of 
haracter wa only revealed when the 
Lillian 


deftly fixed the lady puncture 


Russell, pedaling a gold-plated bicycl 


to the theatre each day was one ol 
Broadway eat free attraction 

Ihe Duke of Marlborough not so 
fortunate, or prett was arrested for rid 
in round Central Park with his feet 


on the handlebars of his machine 


By a cunning arrangement of sprocket 
ind hain that rendered it impossibly 
hazardot for woman in lon kirts 
bustle or corset to manipulate it, the 
vheel changed women clothing style 
imost in i ummel not without pain 
ind embarrassment, however 

On bicycliste’ wearing an advanced 
ostume On mo! towards furtherin 
the cause of dre reform than a score 
of theorist writers and lecturers said 


th loronto Globe on June 4 1ROS 
But it requires the courage of a hero 
ine to defy the formal routine 
which rules all things mundane 

U.S. papers too ist a thoughtful 

over the changing lines of the fem 
intne skirt. One New York newspaper 
dealt with its implications under the 
headline, HOMES DIVIDED ON DIV 
IDED SKIRTS A widely syndicated 
irtoon showed a woman cycling b 
wearing a gay boater, lezg-o'-mutton suit 
divided skirt and knee-high boots. B 
sid th road stood the sombre ghosts 
of the Pilgrim Fathers What would 


have thought?” ran the pointed cap 


H. G. Wells 


clin spoofed them all however Run 


in‘his Humours of Cy 


ind kiss your aunt says a mother to 
her tot as a man and woman approach 


walking then ycles Aw right pip 


pit tot but which one § Aunt 





Perhaps the greatest change produced 
by the bike was a public insistence on 
Both the 
League of American Wheelmen, founded 
in 1880, and the Canadian Wheelmen’s 
Association started two years later in 


better streets and highways 


Chatham, Ont., listed as one of their first 
three aims Io secure improvement of 
the public road and highway 

Thus it was that the bicycle quite 
literally paved the way for its bi 
brother the automobile It helped the 
automobile in another way too: many 
of the car builders, such as Lozier, Win 


ton and Pierce, got their start on bicycles 


pretesting on these light but strong m 
chines such important auto parts as ball 
bearings, the differential gear, freewheel 
ing, lubricants of all kinds and tubula 
steel The Wright brothers left a decent 
paying bike shop for the uncertain world 
of aircraft, as did Glenn Curtis 

The bicycle also started the trend to 
ward suburban livin Now every man 
even though he might not be able to 
afford a carriage or an auto, could hav 
in inexpensive vehicle that would tah 


him considerable distances with eas 


| have no horse to feed ang the fa 
tory hand as he scorched to work each 
dawn I've gota velocipede! 


More than any other invention or t 
of events. it was the bicycle that put tl 
Nineties. Ac 


renowned for its rogul 


word “gay into the Gay 


tually, this era 


laughin irls and garishly clad. dashin 
fellow its barbershop quartets and 
mad new discovery of the reat Oo 
door was a period of depression. Wher 
an impecunious Englishman named 


Smith invented the drop-frame tandem 


for women many marriage - minded 
oung people who might otherwise have 
had to forego the trimming because th 
had no money, took off happuil on 


honeymoon on wheel 
They are said Harp s Week 
fine vehicle for romance 


When bridegrooms limped back from 


tandem honeymoons, more likely th 
not they found a job in a bicycle factory 
making machines for other honeymoon 
ers For at one time bicycle mant 
facturing Was on ol the greale 


industries in America. Harry Dacre. who 
composed Daisy Bell (“Datsy Daisy 
ive me your answer. do”) in 1892. onc 
vorked in a bike shop 

The people most frustrated by tl 
popularity of the bicycle were cle 
men. What was a parson to think, how 
should he counsel his flock? Shor 
he condemn a device that enabled the 


poorest cleric to visit the far corners of 


his parish, yet at the same time carr 


his parishioners to the country on S$ 


Bicycle King: On June 30, 1899, Charies Murphy raced a mile in under 58 seconds, 


following a Long Island train; won lifetime 


nickname of “Mile-a-minute” Murphy. 
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The machine was certainly responsible 


for a breakdown in tight family disci- 


pline, for mothers who would not allow 
their daughters to attend the theatre un 
chaperoned thought little of their go 
ing off on cycling trips to the country 
unattended. Yet here was Frances Wil 
lard. head of the WCTU and a fierce bat 
tler for morality among maidens, public 
ly praising the Bishop of Boston’s stand 
on the bicycle. Said that good prelate 
Many a saloon has been forced to loos 
en its hold on young manhood since the 
advent of the wheel. Street corners, once 
foul and disgusting spots. have become 


ean and wholesome.’ 


¢ 

Many a clergyman decided maybe the 
best thing to do was bring his own wheel 
to church, so he could ride out into the 
country afterward to see his errant 
flock or course 


of the bicycle wa 





Though the img 
sudden and violent—like bathtub gin or 
IV years later the idea had evidently 
been bothering men for some time. Bike 


like drawings appear on Egyptian tombs 





ind Pompeii frescoes A stained 


window put in 


England. in 1642. shows i man astrick 
such a vehicle 

The first popular two-wheeler was the 
Hobby Horse.” which appeared in Lon 
don in I&8I8 Th had two wheels of 
equal siz seat but no pedals The 


rider pushed with his feet on the ground 





Ihe Hobby Horse.” said a London wa: 
is the only way you can ride at your 
ease and Valk in the nud at the 
same time 

In 1865 a Parisien named Lallemont 
fitted pedals to the front wheel of the 
Hobby Horse, and created an enti 
new machine. An Englishman from Cov 
ent bought one. He moved the seat fo 
ward Ove I front whee hich | 
] ed to 1) h fiv tin tt < 
ol Phus C ted 
tl ) Ordinary ex 
{rao to a machine that 
bl 1 its own trail to immortality 

I tOOh nontl tO Ie n to 1d tt 
Ordin The I tol Ss here d 
the S he <t } | co pit } € 
xpert headlon But the p ic clan 
ored fo t B SSQ more than three 
hundred differen nakes were bein 
poured out tn England and France for 
home use and export Three Englist 
machines, shown at the Centennial Ex 


position in Philadelphia in 1876, started 
the industry and the sport in America 
Bought for three hundred and _ thir 


teen dol 





ars each and taken back to 
Boston, these Ordinarys and others like 


them were soon inflicting more casual- 
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The theatre waits—then the Captain appears. 
Applause greets his entrance, midst ‘‘bravos’’ and cheers! 
The curtain’s rung up... the house lights go down... 
Now the show can begin 
‘Captain Morgan Captain Morgan’s in town! 
De Lure 


( aptai 


Morgan | cop LABEL 
ge Rich and 


full-bodied 


of unexcelled J F l 
Se (Captain Morgan ap aii org an 
BlakLabel omapiasm RU ™ 


Extra smooth RUM 


and flavourful 


va 


A superb rum } 


Blended in Canada from Carefully Selected Rare Old Rums 
by Captain Morgan Rum Distillers Limited. 











; Tit nmi 
Y th th hole British on special indoor surface The Colum- Will Mahaffy in 1866 wrote ol 
h | it ier A | bia Riding School, in Boston, was as fa- the nightmare of pedaling a century o 
( th New York mou i the Chalet du Cycle, in Pari a tandem with companion one I 
I wher ittendants spruced up your ma dred pounds heavier than himselt 
K ( Yar ! ho began hine while you drank. Dogs were a little Dr. Perry Doolittle, of Aylmer, Ont 
lom St of San I I more of a problem If attacked, throw one of the founders of the Canad 
f \ RRA. tk irdle th our feet on the coaster (foot rests) Wheelmen Association and later four 
| | Ordina Incredibl idvised Henry Clyde, a cycling authority der of the Ontario Motor League and tl 
| oO ‘ f hing on D n 1894 Ih will be a happy chance Good Road Association, often finished 
x ¢ K Kron. of Watertown, N.Y that the pedal will strike the cur on the hi entur ber led alon a count 
| notl Ordina ! S84 completed head and perhaps fracture hi kull rut by a boy carrying a lantern 
| ! rst | lou hen h I [ in or to ich a distant Race re ettin more elect ! 
| ! { at fift nil t quick tl ist Trequently took professional, and racing champions 
W ‘ » P ott, O in fit I I machine aboard a train But this led lhonized Ed Spooner, of Chicago, rode 
1} iwi t I i to diff tl ( lists of ever nation three hundred and seventy-five mules 
! h t Canadian soi had trugele to ha bik irried f twenty-four hor A four-man _ rela 
| ical higt heeler t i ba i instead of charged for set records for irious distances whicl 
t to compete with Britt nod freivht As late a 1897 the Wh have never been equaled. Then in 1899 
| I h machin Pr } Editor of tl New York Times was en Charles Murphy. of New York, earned 
( t t heels of equal si ouraging French ¢ e clubs to battle himself the lifelong name of Mil 
! 1! sprocket, it i on again tl raspin last of th Minut Murphy by cycling over a sp 
} { at he [ID I In Jul on hor cial mul ol board behind i Lon 
) he Y f th vachi Island Railway engine in just ider fift 
prope KNOW! t sul it | The first mad flush of love eight seconds 
hampu hip t it N ira Fall Ihe most famous race in North Am 
Y juIpPy th I in ion What bothered the rat iy A that ica was the Dunlop Trophy Rac i 
| mati patent 1) 1B if the passed | bagga th twenty-mile annual classic held on To 
Dunloy CO I | froin might be letting themsels in for troubl rontos Kingston Road A publicit 
n Belfa for the light ight two-wheeler was not mans dream came true at the first rt 
It t ! tro rw the U.S the only machine on the road. If the ning in 1894 when th udge decisio 
be thour! idd | n Her illowed = th two-wheeler aboard fre awarding the five-foot silver trop! 
rt bau a t 1 | ul ponsorme tm d also have to accommodate tan to the Athaeneum Clul of Toronto 
| uc ol \l ! Whe nen a n der Safet some of which ran up to was challenged in court by the bitte: 
ndifferent idl tt pneumatic-tired ten feet in length. And then there were second-place finishers. the Royal Cat 
} t 1 le ero | the finish line sé towering tandem Ordinarys, and tricycles dians 
' hundred rd ihead of the crack ome with the small wheel in front. som Newspapers as far away as New O 
Vivh-w les When Lauri ntered an with it behind There were tandem tri leans flayed the story. Poets sang of it 
th th t ithd | on which the man and his lad drama. Did the Athaeneum’s Tom Mc 
: Ih S t th tu that it side b ice There were monocyck Carthy actually circle around the barrel 
. ) i rf imbing over bump up to eight feet high—to drive these marking the halfway point. or did he 
had | ts triumph ent When it the rider sat inside th wheel Ther cut across the front? 
innounced that it had ounterpart were antivibration bikes, with one set The courts ruled that McCarthy had 
that wom ould rid { immediately of spring-equipped wheels inside — th fairly circled the barrel, and ordered 
| ped from ports novelty to hin others There were marine bikes equip Dunlop's to give the trophy to the Ath 
| t ue te Oo ition ped with float racing bikes with hand icneum Club But till the race itself 
| Great Bi C1 had begun pump well as pedal bik with ceased in 1926, each fresh winner took 
The English dwarf that now becam parasols, bikes with big rear axles for with him the ghost of a barrel on whicl 
0 of An i t sot ol farm work, tricycles run by steam McCarthy's shadow fel!--or did it 
nt 1 humor h twentieth By 1897-98 the first mad flush of love What cooled the passionate ardor of 
it { ! 1 but one import for cycling had ripened to a steady affec the bicycle craze was never understood 
pect it had no coast Drak tion Ihough the number of bicyvck even by those most involved As the 
It had adjustabl eal nd carbide o clubs continued to grow. club tours of century closed, things seemed the same 
} Wer mp Tt ntern no twenty to forty miles a day were replac as evel Each Sunday the highways and 
ood omplained a t UNS y ing the popular “century clubs” of pre country inns were clogged with thou 
list | oO out every time | hit some vious yea Century clubs were roups sands of cyclists Thousands more boys 
ody It ,had ir oarran nent that who received small metal tags for each and girls rode up and down the paved 
ould provide speed or pow lesired hundred-mile ride they completed in a strips in town, and anotl horde w 
On beginn itched to speed gear ingle day Many had _ bandoliers of reported heading for the Klondith old 
) ickly his hat fle otf. He asked these tags which they wore crisscrossed rush on specially built machine 
rt farm for some tring to tie it over their chests | H. Graham, of Parking a bike was a problem in do 
Oe on Aint got no strin ud the tar sgrampton, Ont where the first Hobb town Vancouver or even Stratford A 
met How about a nail? It had a Hors in Canada had been built by fanciful article in the New York Journal 
lomet to tell you how fa ou had 
nand a to warn that ou WwW 
min Ih 7 Pol man 1 I 
lnint need i ve! gare t to 
nusband H iil ostum | 
would serve th ne purpo - 
Its Dunlop Detachable Tir " oO 
npl iwcordiy to the a tha ver | 
, faint vo } i ft it Ww othe } 
ool ‘ { r the than I 
* B { id ”) 0) LS q| 
O nm hiils tl | {1 thi 
H oO } h ] ik 
of iret top He could 
h [ au wit ’ ool il 
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kh | ! tupo | Tel! I — at | 
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to in unerpe oodostruction 
— 4, 
M1 lo ind il tt pan " r | Lp 
lo avoid th mud ill the MA " Vv 
rh n did tl 1din 
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-h-wheeler faded from the scene with the birth of the Safety bike — and the Great Craze began 


























the 


There Was 


Streets 


talh 


prophesied bikes would jam 


hundred years hence 


of a new bike without a chain, and ad 

for the models of 1900 showed the lon 

awaited coaster brake as standard equip 

ment 4 
Horseless carriage were i bit of 

nuisance, but not much. The people wh« 

ittended the first auto show in Madisor 


Square Garden in 1900 were not the 
me people who attended the annua | 
bike show there Mainly the rich w 
to the auto show Everybody went to 
the bike show 
Newspapers still had to have a whex 
column to gain circulation. Winnipe 
vers smiled to see themselves addressed 


is “VELOC 
AIRANOLOGISTS” (by 


IPEDESTRIANISTICALIN 
the Bishop Fur 





niture Co., trading on the widespread 
terest in cycling to catch the ey 
ind so draw attention to the ure 
ind bicycle that Bishop's Ot 
tawans grimaced to find a local poet p 


odying the well-known Elizabethan poen 
bevginnin Come liv with me ind h¢ 
my love with. “Come ride with me and 
| m lov Ivory Soap. in its nev 
ies Campal Claimed tts product \ 
ot only a great cleanser but a fir th 
chain lubricant as well A newspape 
filler that found many takers was the old | 
theme A bicycle built for two is o 
that Ma rides and Pa fixe 
Everything seemed the same as sua ‘ 
oO! better In 1900 a record tota ol 
1,000,000 bikes was produced in the 
U.S.. and the census showed that on 
person in twelve owned machine 
Behind the scenes. however. what the ' 
papers later called the fad for forma 
tion of trusts was tying up nearly 


U.S. bicycle firms in 
Americ 


rernaut 


vigantic ¢ 
Bicycle Co 


tried to 


one 


In 1899 





take over Cana 
ll, but the 


dian firms as well formation olf 


anadian into the 


Canada Cycle 


companie 


Motor Co CCM 


and 





foiled th ittempt 

Ihe trust decided that since inyon 
wantin i bike had to buy from the 
there wa no need tor either ies 
Oo! idvertisin At one Stroh tn 
moved seventy-five hundred salesmen an 
about seventy-five periodicals that h 
formerly lived. worked oKxed and sok ) 
nothin mut bicycles Ihe Lea ‘ 
A\mericun Wheelmen had to suspend it 
own weekly publication for lack of a 
vertising The result was disastrot Dx 
prived of the chatter. the banter and 

cling news about what others we 
doing, the interest faded. In an inc 
ibly short time the whole pattern of lif 
that had been built around th whee 
vegan to disintegrate 

By 1904 U.S. bike srod Oo } 
s ed to two hundred and it tho 
sand unit Possibly it vight hav lo 
oO anvw but the tr cio certa 
| hastened this decline TI i 
had been done Ihe illusion of cam 
derie on of the hee { 
tlons had been shatt | Tt } ) 
the rest now rode separate trai 

The hottest thing on wheels was no 
longer a scorche on a ired-up Dh 
but a madman on notorcyvcle o 
cal both fo tne time dein He yons 
the purse or mechanical abilities of th 
deacon, the ocery bdo or ti 
wile 

Later, durir periods of oO ! 
pression, men and om wo 
turn to the whee But neve 
would tl look upon it wit neriti 
doration in the cra rlori ( 
when wheelmen owned tl world * 















TUNE IN: 


1 Love Lucy 


on TV every 
Wednesday night 
at 8.30. 





Only Sky Chief gasoline gives you this 
GREAT NEW SOURCE OF POWER: 


Fill ’er up with Sky Chief gasoline 


MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE, 


PETROX 

LESS WEAR... UP TO 60% LONGER ENGINE LIFE! 
Oy this great premiu r e, Texaco 
Sky Chief, 1 ipercharged with PETROX 

{ ! pet { It 
WW aa if a , we 
en « er |k ] 


TOP OCTANE 


ALL THE KNOCK-FREE POWER YOUR ENGINE CAN DELIVER! 


Now you can give your engine the fir 
power-perlormance ever 
, Cj f vasoline fa ”) 1} 
mean oO | ri kn k \ 
idd pow? ( fi 
a pel hi Ww 
al 


100% CLIMATE-CONTROLLED 


MORE MILES ... TOP PERFORMANCE WHEREVER YOU DRIVE! 


Enjoy the benefit ol wu ) pr im 

gasoline that is specially blended for all 

Canadian altitudes ind climal The 

benefits? Faster tart quicke!l varm-up 
I laways, l 

Kee] r tank filled I Sky 

(ni j 


See your friendly 


TEXACO DEALER 


a dealer of McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited 





Manufacturers and Distributors in Canada 
of Texaco Petroleum Products 


231, 1956 
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This is for me! 
Once you've sipped WINETTE’S 


different flavour you'll say 


that this low-alcohol 


sparkling light wine ts 
for you—and your Z 
friends! The carton 


weighs only 9 Ibs. and 
holds six 13-0z. bottles 
of WINETTE. And look 


each bottle costs so /ittle! 


wee 


Setug 


60 


ive | sts in 

, ' 

© 1Cé€ ( tle 
x on hight 
ng wine! You've 
r tasted anything 


1 4 


oz. bortles 


} ! 
1 $0 foWw in COst 


Try WINETTE—pick up 


a carton soon! 
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“A voice flooding with sheer exultant happiness’ 


be had by the unwary who thought that 
there would be plenty of room for a 
concert starring a young woman from 


Canada, especially as her achievements 


in North America were not widely known 

in Britain 
After the 

Thomas left the platform to escort our 


opening symphony Sir 
visitor from the wings. We had learned 
that Lois Marshall had suffered from an 
attack of polio in her childhood which 
had left her permanently lame Thus 
she limped as she walked but Beecham 
guided her with his hand as if she were 
an empress 

The audience gave her a warming re 
ception and wondered at her courage 
for Mozart’s Exsultate Jubilate demands 
an immense range as well as_ perfect 
breath control. But she seemed utterly 
confident as Beecham, who had mounted 
the conductor's rostrum, raised his baton 

Not even the call of the blood can 
make me say that she completely con 
quered us at once. She was probably 
nervous and there were some notes in 
her voice that seemed to lack depth and 
color. The voice was carrying well and 
her intonation was faultless but that tn- 
definable quality of greatness was miss- 
ing 

Nevertheless she was given a_heart- 
warming reception at the end of the 
Exsultate. But the great test lay ahead 
The Jihilate is a supreme test. Not only 
has she to contend against the orchestra 
in full blast but the vocal range is from 
the low notes of the contralto to the top 
notes of a soprano 

No wonder Beecham glanced at her 
with an appraising eye as he raised his 
baton. But our heroine showed no out 
ward sign of nerves. Like all great box- 
ers, orators, actors and singers, she was 
perfectly calm as the gong went—or in 


this case as the baton was raised 


JASPER 
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In a few moments w sensed that 
something unforgettable was happening 
Here was a young woman whose voice 
was flooding the auditorium with a sheer 
exultant happiness that blended in per 
fect unity with the joyousness of Mozart's 
orchestral accompaniment 

Jubilate! Jubilate! Even to speak the 
word is to sense its extraordinary quality 
of ecstasy. But to sing it. to proclaim it 
on a B-flat that seemed to come from 
s to venture into the un 
charted territory of the spirit 


a mountaintop 


But it was not only at the top of the 
register that Lois Marshall was scoring 
her triumph. Her low notes, essential 
for contrast, were full yet perfectly in 
keeping with the rest of her voice 

One must admit that in the ovation 
that swept the auditorium at the end of 
the Jubilate we must give some credit 
to Mozart. I have never been an en 
thusiast about his operas but that is not 
uncommon with those of us who prefer 
the full surging sensuality and spiritual- 
ity of Wagner. Yet in his Juhilate Mo 
zart carries us to heights supernal, and I 
cannot think of any soprano whose per- 
sonality and voice could have expressed 
the spirit of the piece with such perfec 
tion 

After the end of the concert I went 
to Beecham’s dressing room to renew old 
acquaintance. He looked as if he had 
run a mile in evening dress on a hot 
August afternoon in Toronto He is 
seventy-seven and his legs are not as 
springy as his mind 

To my question on what he thought 
of Lois Marshall he answered: “My dear 
fellow. I knew she would be a success 
She sang for me in America and I en- 
gaged her at once. Of course she should 
have been born in New Brunswick and 
not Toronto. By the way, how ts Beaver 
brook?” Then he told me he was writ- 


by Simpkins 
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ing his autobiography. “It will provoke 
some controversy,” he said blandly. 

By a happy chance my wife and I had 
run into Mr. and Mrs. Alexander from 
Toronto on the way into the Festival 
Hall and they asked us to join them at 
a supper party at the Caprice Restau- 
rant in honor of the heroine of the eve- 
ning. So after leaving Beecham we joined 
the celebration party and I had the pleas 
ure of sitting next to Lois Marshall 

She looked much younger than on the 
platform and her face, like her voice, has 
a unique quality of happiness. There is 
real merriment in her laughter and in 
her spirit. Yet from childhood she had 
limped with no hope that she would ever 
walk or dance or run like other girls 

And as the evenfng wore on we all 
had a grand gossip about Toronto. As 
the oldest inhabitant I was able to go 
into the archives when Sir Ernest Mac 
Millan was a boy prodigy at the organ 
when Dr. Vogt was the Fihrer of To 
ronto music, when Peter Donovan as 
P.O.D. was the sentimental satirist of 
the town, when Professor Blakeley and 
his boy trio (including myself as the alto) 


traveled the country giving sacred con 


certs which invariably clashed with 
hockey matches that drew the pious from 
the cathedral to the rink 

Who says that Toronto is a city with 
out a soul or a past? Since Guelph ts 
really a suburb of the Queen City can 
it not claim Edward Johnson who ruled 
the fortunes of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York? And without the 
benefice of Toronto would there be this 
other Stratford today 

Toronto’s harbor may not be as beau 
tiful as that of Naples, and Yonge Street 


? 


may lack some of the dignity of the 
Champs Elysées but Toronto has a soul 


which is not understood by other lesser 


cities along the 49th Parallel in Canada 
However, since music is intended to 
breast let us have no 


There 


soothe the savage 
controversy in this London Letter 
fore we shall finish where we began, with 
Miss Marshall 

Oscar Wilde wrote that out of sorrow 
have the worlds been built and at the 
birth of a child or a star there is pain 
Sorrow and suffering can enrich the hi 
man spirit and Lois Marshall proves that 
to be true. It is not only her voice, love 
ly as it is, that will carry her to new 
heights of fame. She has the twin gifts 
of courage and of happiness and they 
find expression in her voice 

It is easy enough for journalists like 
myself to acclaim Lois Marshall when 
she comes to London because she has al 
ready reached the heights in the U.S 
and Canada. But do not let us forget the 
people who helped her when she was u 
known 

We have learned how Ernest MacMi 
lan chose her nine times to sing at tl 
nual performance of Bach’s St. Matthew 


Passion Then there was the Eaton 


re an 


Award which is Canada’s highest musical 
prize. There was also that important mo 


ment when Canada sent her as emissary 


to the Sesquicentennial in Washingtor 
when she sang with the National Sym 
phony. Nor should we fail to mention 
her benevolent Svengali—in other words 
Weldon Kilburn whose role of accon 
panist, counselor and friend persists to 
this day 

Now to bring myself to earth I shall 
wander to Lord’s Cricket Ground and 
calm myself in the deep religious quiet 
of a match between Middlesex and At 
tralia. But | must be careful not to sho 
Jubilate if in the course of the game 
an English player should happen to score 


a century - 
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Every year since 1881 The Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada has paid regular dividends to its shareholders 
...arecord unsurpassed by any other Canadian utility 
or industrial company. 

At the present time the ¢ ompany is offering Rights to 
shareholders to subscribe for new shares at a price of 
$37.00 per share on the basis of one new share for each 
eight shares held. We recommend that all shareholders 
and suggest to 


exercise their Rights without delay 


non-shareholders that now is an opportune time to buy. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Business Established 1889 
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Backstage at Ottawa continued from page 8 





Beaudoin and Jean Lesage, 


minister of northern affairs and na- 


ambitious 
now 
tural resources, were such hot competitors 
for preferment that for a while the gov- 
promote either man 
without giving mortal offense to the fac- 
the other 

appointment as 


ernment couldn't 


tion headed by 
Beaudoin’s 
chairman broke this impasse 


deputy 
I esare be- 
came in due course a parliamentary as 
minister, but 
upset. They 
that he was 


sistant and later a cabinet 
Beaudoin’s friends were not 
explained to all and sundry 
groomed for the cabinet “by way 
This prophecy 


took Liberal victories for granted in not 


being 


of the Speaker's chair 


general elections, but in 


1949 this seemed plausible 


one but two 
September of 
enough 

But since then, and especially since he 
House in 1953, 
change 


became Speaker of the 


Beaudoin’s ambition seemed to 


He discovered a real fascination in his 


present work, became a connoisseur of 
fine points in the rules, and started writ 
book that he hoped would super 
sede Arthur 
and Forms 

At the same time he developed a bond 
with the opposition’s 
Stanley Knowles 


and Conservative Davie Ful 


ing a 
Beauchesne’s standard Rules 


of mutual respect 


experts on procedure, 
of the CCI 
ton Indeed, 


admired by 


Beaudoin was somewhat 


more opposition members 


was by his own Liberal col- 


The Grits thought he leaned over 


than he 
leagues 
backwards to be fair to the opposition 

Meanwhile in many other ways he had 
added to the public prestige of his office 
Mr. Speaker’s annual Mardi-gras party, 
for members and ex-members of parlia- 
parliamentary reporters, be 


ment and 


came an event of considerable renown 
Mr. Speaker himself is more than merely 
bilingual; he has a real gift of expression 


in both English and French 


When reform of the House rules was 
under study two years ago, the opposi 
tion parties urged the government to 


and choose 
Speaker It 
now, but the man 
René Beaudoin 


abandon the present system 


a permanent, nonpartisan 


seems a tragic irony 


hey had in mind was 


There may have been partisan reasons 


for the government's refusal, but there 
vere others as well—reasons that go all 
the way back to Confederation 

Ever since John A. Macdonald’s time, 
the standard Canadian excuse for not 
following the British system of perma- 


1ent Speakers has been the bilingual, bi 


tural nature of the country. It was 
recessary, so ran the argument, to have 

different Speaker for every parliament 
because the office must rotate between 
French-speaking and English-speak 
holders. (Nomuinally every Speaker is bi 
lingual, but those whose mother tongu 


h. Senator 


Speake! 


is English seldom speak Frenc 
Macdonald 


of the Commons 


when he wa 


used to do a very funr 


Ross 
burlesque of his own French at private 
dinners occasionally.) 


With the 


has been 


growth of Canadian unity 


cause for 


there ess and less 


concern about this rotation system 


Nevertheless it is still one of the small 
but symbolic guarantees of the rights 
of the French-speaking minority; all 
political parties agree that for this 
son, if we ever do appoint a permanent 
nonpartisan Speaker, the first incumbent 
should be of French origin 

René Beaudoin would have filled the 
bill beautifully, but for one thing—he’d 
have had to be appointed by a prime 
minister who is also of French origin. 
Ontario Liberals, mindful of sleeping 


rea- 
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dogs in the Grand Orange Lodges, were 
inclined to think this 
Now, have 


urgently desirable if not absolutely neces- 


would be unwise 


events made the change 


sary. But the same events, alas, have dis 
qualified the one man perfectly fitted by 
talent and experience to fill the job on a 
permanent 


This is the other 


basis 

horn of the parlia- 
t 

May and 


in fact impossible, to 


mentary dilemma created in 
It’s difficult, 
tell in advance whether or not 
make a good Speaker of the House. The 


best Speakers of recent years, like Beau- 


June 
a man will 


doin and his predecessor Ross Macdon- 
ald, went through the long apprentice 
ship of service, first as vice-chairmen 


of the committees of the whole, then as 


deputy speaker—a training course that 
during the same period of years, elimin 
ated some other aspirants who might 
otherwise have filled the Speaker's chair 

Beaudoin’s is not the only career to 
have been marred by the pipeline debate 
W. A. Robinson, Beaudoin’s deputy, got 
into days before the Speaker 


Walter 


intervened to bail him out 


trouble 


himself. Twice Harris, as leader 


of the House, 
of tight corners into which he had got by 


] 


errors of judgment, and once the leader 


of the opposition had presented a motion 
that stopped just short of personal cen 
week De 


sure of the chairman. For a 


fore the incident that led to the motion 
of censure against the Speaker, Robin 
son by his own wish had been absent 
from the chair; he was replaced in com 


mittee of the whole by his own deputy 


Ted Applewhaite 


been for the gradual building up of ten 


Indeed, if it had not 


sentment while the House was 


and the Speaker not even 


sion and re 
in committee 
in the chamber at all, there might never 
have been any attack on the Speaker him 
self 

But the result of that anarchic debate is 
that parliament now has no member who 


has proved himself, by the test of ade 


quate experience, a competent Speaker 


The House can and often does put up 
I 


with a bad selection for the duration 
the memory of several 


Ottawa To 


of one parliament 


mistakes is still green in 


take an untried man and make him per 


manent Speaker is a different matter 


Nevertheless it could be done, and wil! 


be done if the opposition presse or it 


hard enough. Liberals are 


as are Opposition members to put parlia 


ment back on an even keel 


It would eal | ill-pa t igre 
to k tr hol l oO I I h 
ship out of party po s for the « oO 

npa l I ni I © 

I 0 Dia 

oth l Quebec oO xamy | 
S (eo Drev } oO | 
} " " +} , f 
1€ { i 
his k on j i | 
( j ] Fr } p h pro 
inc on ie othe | id pp 
‘ n nr + } 
ion } c n ; 0) | 
the Liberals lo vote Oo I Oce 
dt | battle 

If the parties could get together and 

rentlemer reer t +} 

reac a gentiemen s agreement on e eve 
of an election, not necessarily on the 


man but perhaps on ¢ 





actual choice of 
ill-party group of men any one of whom 
would be acceptable, the change could 
and it would do more for the 
efficiency and self-respect of parliament 
than anything that has happened 
But if the thing is not done now it's not 
likely to be done at all, and in that event 
parliament will be a long time recover- 
ing from the suicidal squabbles of 1956. ¥& 


be made 


ever 
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full strength. Repeats daily. Laboratory tests on test 
tube cultures prove Absorbine Jr. |} LO of all 
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for skill... 
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on the skill and stamina of \> 
competitors as tennis one / 
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summertime games. 
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To San Fran in he Sheraton-Palace ts more than 
hotel. It is also a monument, a landmark, and a 
legen The city has built its hapy iest traditions here 
it has been the address of Presidents, Kings, and the 
greatest names of this century. When you dine under 
the cryst | ct naelier f the Garden ie yurt — ofr 
visit the sumptuous suites and public rooms — you 
discover the grandeur f California s Golden Age. 


But you also meet a warmth and friendliness that 


truly reflect the way of life of San Francisco today. 
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You will never forget your visit to the Sheraton- 
Palace. To reserve a room here — or at any of the 
outstanding Sheraton Hotels in Canada or coast to 
coast inthe U.S. A. —just call your nearest Sheraton. 
When you're travelling here in Canada, we hope 
you ll visit the fine Canadian Sheratons — the 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal and the Laurentien in Montreal; 
the King Edward Sheraton in Toronto; the Royal 
Connaught in Hamilton; and the Sheraton-Brock and 


Foxhead Inn in Niagara Falls. 


SHERATON HOTELS IN CANADA AND COAST TO COAST IN THE JU. S. A. 


CANADIAN OIV 


MONTREAL 


HAMILTON, Ont BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
R sheraton Hotel 
Ope 195 
PROVIDENCE 


ya s herat Plaza 


EASTERN DIV WASHINGTON 


The | entien NEW YORK ora Carlton Sheraton Biltmore 
TORONT irc hste Shessien. Sink SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
K Edward Sheraton Sherat Act Sheraton. Kimball 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. Sheraton-McA BALTIMORE ALBANY 

sor ea Sheraton-Russe Sheraton. Belvedere Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
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it pays to pamper 
our children 


Continued from page 4 


‘“‘Today’s youth may be 
the finest we've had’”’ 


above Portugal and slightly below Siam 
This attitude toward success in athletics 


el 


is almost exac paralleled by the atti 
tude of the youth of today toward suc 
Failure in exams 


cess In eXaminations 


no longer carries the slightest stigma 
among them. I know one lad who failed 
all five freshman subjects at McGill 

a feat that required genuine talent—and 
1e was not in the least ashamed or dis 
couraged. Even if I wished to do so, I 
could find myself in no disagreement 
with Dr. Hilda Neatby’s facts about our 


school system. During my last few 


of schoolteaching | saw the victory of 


the so-called reformers approaching ind 
I got out (so | thought) while the et 
ting was good. No, | wou!d not enjoy 
being a schoolteacher in Canada _ since 
the war. I would feel ashamed to send to 
the university a crop of children so ill 


prepared that fifty percent of those who 
admission would leave the uni 


I didn’t believe 


ten years ago, and I don't believe now 


gained 


versity without a degree 


that a boy or a girl can command the 
lan " without learning grammar, of! 
in become proficient in a subject with 


out working at it. Though I have nothing 
to do with freshmen at McGill, I have 


seen a wide sampling of freshman com 


position, which is neither better nor 
WOrse han freshman composition in any 
other Canadian college. The average 1s 
awfu In fact the average Canadian 


reshman of today has a command of 
higher than the average 
ith-grader’s of a generation ago 

Since I admit facts like these, how do 
I justify my 
youth of Canada ts likely to be the finest 
this 


I do so because I believe I have com: 


opinion that the postwa 


country ever had? 


to know their elite (or rather, a sam 
pling of their elite) during the last four 
vears of work with senior students il 
McGill University I believe that the 
only way you can judge a young gen 
eration 1s by its elite, because the elite 
are the ones who are going to take con 
trol when they grow up 

The elite among the young people of 
today are superior intellectually to th 
elite among the young people in my tim 
Of this I have no doubt whatever. Re 
vardless of how casually they may ha 
been trained, they have emerged dign 
fied and more capable of mature thought 
ind behavior than I and my friends w 


at the of thirty They seem to me 





something quite new under the sun 

If you want to predict the future of 
a generation, the safest way to do so 
to study the attitude of its elite toward 
their parents All through history th 
pattern of change has been brought about 
by this eternal conflict, this reaction of 
the leaders of the young generation 
against the leaders of the old. On two 
occasions within our own century, in 
1914 and again in 1939, these explo 
sions of youth against society nearly 
wrecked civilization. They were blind ex 
plosions, because the youth of those days 
was unversed in what are now considered 
elementary principles of psychology. The 
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swarmed into Fascist 
parties in the 1930s 
would never have done so had they been 
able to recognize and understand the 
underlying causes of their hostilities 
The among the today 
do understand the hostilities 
because they have been fortunate enough 
which 


young men who 


and Communist 


elite youth of 


causes ol 


these 
light 
least agegres- 
So far from 
sorry for 
find 
most of 
(they 
caught the take it 
for granted we are at least mildly neuro- 
tic and are about sex in 


to grow up in a society in 


mysteries are at last coming to 
That is why they are the 
sive people I have ever seen 
hating their they 
them in an amused way | 
rather They 


parents feel 
confess I 
charming 

people 


word 


assume 
immature 
they 


us older are 


from us), 


self-conscious 


a way they are not. They know we don’t 
understand the world we live in, and on 
the whole they are bored by our excite 


ments over politics. They assume, as we 
that in a free 


than 


seem slowly to be learning 
less difference 
president or 


most 


country it makes far 


people believe who is the 
because 
prime 


shaping it 


prime minister, simply 


ministers 


modern presidents and 


follow opinion instead of 


admire the advertising 
know (in the 


taking wt for 


may not 
but they 


They 
business sense that 
they have grown up 
ed) that Madison infinitely 
more powerful in the life of North 
America than all the politicians in Wash- 
Ottawa put 


grant- 
Avenue 1S 


ington and together 


Is athletic glory important? 


The traditional father-image of the 
past was generally a pretty formidable 
thing. The father-image in Canada fifty 


years ago was a bearded patriarch who 
Sabbath and _ be- 


never smiled on the 
lieved little children should be seen and 
not heard Today the Canadian father- 


between the flu 
New 


youth- 


image lies somewhere 


eged man of the 


and the 


ried, middle 
Yorker 
ful paterfamilias of the automobile ads 
like us 

these young people cer- 
and by 


Few of 


cartoons genially 


No wonder our children 


Unaggressive 
too our stand- 


tainly are, gentle 


have 
prov - 


fellows 


irds unambitious them 
themselves by 


than thew 


the desire to prove 


ing themselves better 
As they 


selves to causes 


have no wish to dedicate them- 


so also do they have no 


wish to win the whole world at the price 


of their own happiness 
What 


the postwar 


after all, that 
cannot 
youth of 


does it signify 


youth of Canada 


compete successfully with the 


nations in 4 


other competitive 


athletics 
Lack of 


gression 





Laziness, possibly 


and the desire for athletic glory But 
it also argues a remarkable common 
sense. For nobody can become a fa- 
nous athlete today unless he becomes a 
professional, disguised or open 

The athletic argument breaks down 
entirely when you try to use it to prove 
decadence in the young Canadians who 
have grown up since the war Their 
failure to win in games signifies nothing 
new or important. It means only that 
no amateur will beat a professional at 
invtning 

Nor do I believe that the flabbiness 
of our public-school system is neces 
sarily as important as Dr. Neatby as- 
sumes From experience I know that 
ou cant educate on the lower level 
you can only train. If. as is often the 
case, you confuse training with educa 
tion, the chances are considerable that 
in your zeal to train thoroughly you will 
crush out of existence the sacred, edu- 
cable thing that appears in about one 


pupil out of a hundred. The slackness in 


the discipline of our present educational 
seem to me so 


does not serious 


system 





as its lack of vitamin content, and with 


that statement I think Dr. Neatby would 


agree. But its very casualness, in a para- 
doxical way, has preserved the elite of 
youth from the crimes that are always 


committed against an elite by a tough 


educational system in lower grades 

What would have happened to a mar 
like Glenn Gould if he had 
trained as | had lived in 
like 
that 
no store by art o7 


that the 


velous boy 


been was, and 


mine when I young 


demanded 


a society was 


hard work, set 


beauty 


a society 


and assumed 


virtuous boy was the one who 


scorned delights and 


days? What 
his genius if 
formidable 
lish public-s 
breeding ere 


ties, Drave 


ministrators? 


who passed 
school syster 


its academk 
would have 


Gould 
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of measurement don’t apply any more 

They assume, for instance, that the 
majority of them are going to live to 
the age of eighty. This fact alone means 
that their performance in school and 
college is not a decisive index of their 
capacity and future achievement 

This new generation also understands 
that there is no virtue in toughness as 
there once was, because the purpose of 
toughness was to breed .a race of war 
riors. The warriors of the future will 
not be men; they will be rockets 

As I see them, the youth of postwar 
Canada have one dominant ambition 

hat is to get married and start families 
as soon as possible. At any rate, they 
seem to me a pretty stable generation 
psychologically. They have had it easy 
and some of their elders resent them for 
this, and others of their elders call them 
soft and spoiled. Personally, | thank God 
they have had it easy and that we could 
afford to let them have it easy, even 
though we may have gone about it in 
a muddle-headed way. There is no vu 
tue in having it hard unless you believe 
as the Puritans apparently did, that you 
must make yourself miserable in_ this 
f 


world in order to toughen yourself for 


the greater miseries of life in the next 

There is a profound passage in Somer 
set Maugham’s autobiography in which 
he gives the lie to this old Puritan doc 
trine that suffering purifies the soul and 
ennobles the character. From his ex 
perience in the out-patients’ department 
of St. Thomas’ Hospital, in the London 
slums, Maugham learned that the reverse 
is the case. Suffering does not purify 
it degrades. Hardship does not ennoble 
it coarsens. Misery does not improve the 
character: it makes a person concentrate 
on mean and petty objects. What never 
fails to improve a man’s character, says 
Maugham truly, is happiness 

This generation of young Canadians 
now growing up, raised by parents bruis 
ed in the Depression and haunted by ob 
scure anxieties, is probably the happiest 
there ever was. Let nobody be misled by 
the antics of some teen-agers or the be 
havior of the leather-jerkined louts who 
charge around the streets on motor bikes 
There are far fewer delinquents on the 
streets now than there were in my boy 
hood, and there were fewer then than in 
the days of the Good Queen, when there 
were sO many prostitutes in the city of 
London that there was one for every 
thirty male members of the population 

These young people, finally, are ex 
tremely moral in an extremely pleasant 
way. Why not, seeing that on the whole 
they are happy and have seldom been 
bullied? 

In conclusion I would suggest to any 
one who believes that nothing good can 
come out of our present educational sys 
tem, that he contrast the young Cana 
dians of today with the young Germans 
of 1914 Those young Germans who 
marched for the Kaiser had been through 
the mill of the most thorough school sys 
tem the world has ever seen, the old Ger 
man Gymnasium. At the age of eighteen 
the average young German who had 
been to school had a fund of knowledge 
greater than that of an honors graduate 
from a Canadian university today. He 
was competent, he was totally disciplined 
he was brave, he was so ashamed of 
acknowledging pain that one of his chief 
amusements was dueling with swords 
No young generation was ever so re 
spectful to its elders and officers, none 
so sure of its duty and determined to do 
it. 

Without doubt it was a generation 
that did more harm to humanity and to 
itself than any group of human beings 
since Attila. 
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An adventure 
in bigamy 


. Continued from page 17 


“Will who marry you?”’ 
“Both of you,” he said. 


Cicely and Joan Stanbridge had made up 
their minds to wed and, in common with 
the rest of the village, they gave a great 
deal of thought to the problem of which 
of them he would eventually have. They 
were beautiful and talented girls. Cicely 
sang and wrote verses and drank tea 
Joan played the pianoforte and painted 
waterfalls and drank coffee. Nothing 
stronger insofar as their mother knew, 
though she sometimes had mysterious 
hints from neighbors who misconstrued 
the girls’ occasional dizzy spells. They 
were athletic young ladies; both swam 
and rode and played tennis and croquet 
and bridge and went to church faithfully 
If there had been any golf on the island 
they would have played it. But not on 
Sunday 

Determined to marry Mr. Nicholson, 
they developed a spirit of bitter jealousy 
and avid rivalry, which was manifested 
in an extraordinary sweetness to each 
other and an attachment which would 
not allow them to be apart even for a 
moment. “Dear girls,” sighed Mrs. Stan 
bridge, “they are so devoted to each 
other! If he married Joan, | am sure 
Cicely will pine away and die for loss 
of her And vice versa.” 

Joan was convinced that, of the two 
she would make the better wife for Mr 
Nicholson, and exerted herself to con- 
vince Mr. Nicholson. It was exactly the 
opposite with Cicely. The village could 
see nothing to choose between them 
Neither could Nicholson. With two more 
than-eligible young ladies interested in 
his future welfare, not to mention a fond 
mamma and a whole island, it was a 
wonder the thought of marriage did not 
occur to Nicholson earlier. But it dawned 
with a full flush on him one morning in 
his bath, and he proposed. Not then, but 
later 


Ee THREE OF THEM were pic- 
nicking up the hill when it happened 
It was just the morning for romance. The 
sun was sluicing a vivid-blue sky with 
golden light and the little white clouds 
were clotted at the rim like soapsuds 
Below them the island dozed in lazy 
greenery and paddled its feet in_ the 
dazzling ocean. After a breathless climb 
Mr. Nicholson and the Misses Stanbridge 
had bathed in the cold waterfall, making 
the silver drops sparkle in the sun as 
they laughed and splashed, and drench 
ing the dancing leaves to a glossier green 
They lunched and, after luncheon, Nich 
olson proposed 

‘Cicely, dear,” said he, drawing Cicely 
close to him, and “Joan, dear,” drawing 
Joan close to him with the other arm 
He sat for a moment thus, in supreme 
contentment Except for the 
jealousy in their hearts, the girls were 


raging 


blissful too 
‘Will you marry me?” Nicholson whis- 
pered 
There was a fluttering silence 
Who?” asked Joan 
Me, said Nicholson 
lieve in speaking for myself 
“Will who marry you? 


I always be- 


asked Joan 
“He is speaking to me,” said Cicely 
sweetly, snuggling closer. “Yes, my be- 
loved, with all my heart!” 
I am speaking to both of you,” said 
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“ We budgeted for 10 days in Britain... but found 
we could afford to stay three glorious weeks ” 


shown here at 


say these Canadians from Vancouver. B.¢ 


the gates of Buckingham Palace, the Queen’s home in London 


Sounds too good to be true? Well, it isn’t! In Britain, now, 
prices are surprisingly low by Canadian standards. The modest 
cost of meals, transportation and entertainment will astonish 


you—a three-course roast beef dinner for as little as a dollar ! 


the best seat in the theatre for less than three! You can hire 
a car for around $5.00 a day. And value for your vacation 
dollar is only one of the reasons why you'll want to lengthen 
your stay in Britain. You'll find friendliness and hospitality 
everywhere. You'll find good food back in its old abundance 
You'll find the shops filled with fine British merchandise — 
cashmeres, linens, silver, china, glass—all at bargain prices 


So what about it? Why not get in touch with your travel 


agent now? 
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THE BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, DEPT. MM/20 
90 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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ministrations of both young ladies 

How happy could I be with either 
were tother fair charmer away!” sighed 
Nicholson No,” he repented, “I don't 
mean that. I love you both at once. One 
is the complement of the other Two 


beautiful girls and together the one 
ideal girl My dearests, I cannot 
without you! You must marry me! Yo 


shall be the double queens of the island 
See your kingdom!’ 

He rose and tempted them 

Look below he Said 

They gazed down the fronded green 
slopes to the sea 

The island is fat with coconuts. It is 


il! mine It is all yours! 


He pointed to the roots of the glean 
ing white village 

All mine Ail yours,” said Nicholsor 
Stick and stone and sea around. Yo 


shall be the queens You shall set fashior 





and lead society 


We do now said Joan 

Nicholson was a little dashed Wel 
he said I will give you more power and 
prestige than you could possibly have 
two spinsters More pleasure too t 
added, partly because he was partial to 
alliteration 

He pointed to the sea crawling in lo 
white lines to the shore 

Pearls! said he Pearls! A 


All yours. You have no idea how op 
lent | am 


They looked and were silent 


Am I daring convention asked 
Nicholson What are trumpery 
tionalities to me? | am master. I ow 
the island, to the last hibiscus blosson I 
make my own laws and conventions. And 
you girls are too modern-minded to 
handicapped by childish  superstitio 
They are all right for Muddleton the 


Mud or some such hole You and | 
not Muddletonians 
But the Misses Stanbridg 


thinking of conventio 


You needn de ifraid im not 
Starting a harem said Nicholson | ) 
wives are enough for any nan Yo 
are equally beautiful nd | 10 oO 
equally. Can I be blamed for want 
you both? Would you blame me fo 


wanting you, Cicely? 


Cicely shook her head 


Would you blame me fi 


you, Joan 

Joan smiled 

I thought so,” said Nicholson. “Wher 
shall we wed? 

Each girl fought for herself. but Nict 
olson was resolute Both, or neither 
he said, and so they both said yes and 


they came down from the hill 


Wires Mrs. Stanbridge heard the 
news she forthwith took to he 
bed and died Like the late Mrs. Nich 
olson, she was an old-fashioned woman 

Sadly reflecting on the loss of 
mother-in-law, Nicholson consoled him 
self with the thought that he might have 
had two, had Cicely and Joan come from 
different families 

The whole community was shocked 
and insulted. Especially the young ladies 
and the fond mammas. But Nicholson 
made no bones about it, and he was kia 
When he embarrassed the goed peop 
by speaking of his impending marriage 
they said how delightfully original he 
was, and how lucky. Secretly some of 
the men (you could tell them by their 
wives) envied him. and wished they had 
his nerve—or the power and the money 

and the girls, of course, to do likewise 
Some of the women thought Nicholson 
was a beast, but most of them agreed 
that the girls were a bad lot 

But the whole island went to the 
church to see them married. Rev. Mr 
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had to do it. When he de- 
murred, Nicholson quietly reminded him 
of the anthropological expeditions. If it 
had been in a civilized country the brides 
would have adorned all the society pages 
They were ravishingly beautiful as they 


Thretlowe 


walked up the aisle together in white, 
with their proud father between them; 
and they were beyond compare as they 
stepped down the aisle, one on each arm 
of their beaming husband, trailing clouds 
of glory The island talked about the 
wedding forever after 

For a few months there was bliss in 
the Nicholson household. Nicholson had 
it all. His brides were being consumed 
from within by a fierce-burning jealousy 
of each other Their sisterly sweetness 
went sour before a malice they did not 
attempt to hide, and then Mr. Nichol- 
son began to suffer from their snarlings 
and bitings. His carefree face was cloud- 
ed with misery and his hair turned grey 
before its time 

“I have married two tigers!” he groan- 
ed. “Or volcanoes” a more natural 
metaphor, because there were two vol- 
canoes on the island and no wild ani- 
mals. “One would have been enough 
With one Eve, this would be Eden, but 
with two it is Hell!” 

Cicely came to him privily and said, 
Darling, if you love me, you will send 
that woman away. She is killing me!” 

Joan came to him privily and said, 
“You must send that woman away! | 
can't live with her!” 

Neither mentioned divorce because in 
those days divorce was unseemly 

Nicholson was in a dilemma and he 
knew not how to escape. He thought of 
going away by himself and leaving them 
to fight it out, but they both insisted on 
going with him, so he stayed home. He 
offered Joan a trip to Australia and Cice- 
ly a trip to England, but they refused to 
trust him or each other. How was Cicely 
to know that Joan had really gone to 
Australia? Far away in England, how 
could she know that Joan wasn't alone 
on the tsland with their joint husband? 
And vice versa 

For a few weeks longer Nicholson and 
his wives dragged on in wretchedness 
Then came the climax 

Joan, it will be remembered, drank 
coffee. Cicely drank tea. The idea came 
to them simultaneously. Joan put strych- 
nine in Cicely’s tea and Cicely put mux 
omica in Joan’s coffee They sat down 
to lunch together, each watching for 
the other’s downfall. They perished si- 
multaneously, to their mutual surprise 
and their husband could hardly believe 
his eyes 

The ways of Providence are past 
understanding,” said Rev. Mr rhret- 
owe after the funeral 

Aren't they!” exclaimed the bereaved 
husband, with admiration 

His face and hair resumed their accus 
tomed hue and he walked with a new 
elasticity in his step 

At first he thought of putting up a 
single headstone bearing the inscription 
NICHOLSON, BELOVED WIVES OF 
But he was a man who never did things 
by halves. so he had two stones raised, 
over two graves, one at one end of the 


island and one at the other * 
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Conformity 


Should your child try to be different? 


How should we bring up our next child? 
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Dr. Garnet Hamblin, pediatrician 
Dor yu think you're trying a little too 
lo that Yo might give them a 

to nab ih srrie j isior you 

I don't think the ch h is propa 

indizin uur daughter Jill 

Mirs. Frayne: No, but sh i mission 
iry-type j on. She omg to be a nurse 
{ f for colored people in the Caro 
ou know that kind of a little girl 

On the related subject of religion caus 
iolerance many of the panel felt 

th ittitud of the parent were 


vclmingly more important in teach 


} tolerance than 


Dr Hawke: The reall 
hin bout intolerance is the fundamen 


ny outside influence 


important 


lal f of the parent which the chil 
! I rb in daily living. So much more 

i { from daily living than from di 

ission 

Dr. Johnston: | would suggest that 
t t nuch empha on tolerance 
| Mm toleran ! ‘ 1e¢ basically 
“ intolerant. It preferable to have 
» fart beyond reason than to have a 
lack of iith 

Mr. Ketchum: You just have to be 
honest and sincere right through tn your 
own point of view. Children have to put 


up with a lot of things with their parents 


There ts plenty to compensate for the fact 
that you don't go down the line with 
them on particular thing, like church 


if they get lots of love from you and 


haring in other ways. You can't get rid 


of what you are. My poor son was called 
professor” at school. He hated it. I 
said I suppose it’s because you weal 
glasses No,” he said, “it’s because of 


you 

Mr. Trott: To be the children of a 
psychologist on our street is probably 
the greatest handicap that I've handed 


to my kids 


Should parents conform? 





} 


Parents are. criticized y their chil- 
dren, the panel noted; all parents, all chil- 
dren 

Mrs. Frayne: Jill, for example, is horri 
fied by us having a beer when her friends 
are visiting. And she said to me one time, 
Nobody else at our school has a mother 
who drinks wine and eats cheese for 
lunch.” Must I change? 

Mr. Trott: No, your attitude there is: 
Well. that’s the way they are, but I'm 
just queer this way. It’s one of the things 
I'm not going to do anything about.” 
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Mirs. Johnson: The pre-adolescent child 
ilways criticizes the things that parents 
do. They are sort of agin adults in gene- 
ra ind parents often think they're agin 
them personally. You don’t give up things 
because they criticize 

Mr. Trott: You don't just give up any- 
thing to them, do you, Mrs. Johnson? 

Mrs. Johnson: No, not just because 
they criticize 

Dr. Hawke: If you do change, they'll 
criticize you because you've changed 

Mrs. Johnson: They are going to criti- 
cize you no matter what you do at this 
particular age level 

Dr. Hamblin: They'll criticize your 
drinking this time and the way you wear 
your hat the next time 

Dr. Johnston: | think also that it is 
most important that we should always 
drink openly in the family. I don’t think 
there is anything harder on children than 
parents trying to hide their drinking 
habits 

Mr. Trott: Would you say the same 
thing, Dr 
stories and sex stories? You are making 


Johnston, in relation to dirty 


the point, I believe, that parents shouldn't 
be two-faced 

Dr. Johnston: That's correct. I think 
the same thing applies to jokes and 
stories 

Mr. Trott: As a matter of fact, there 


but I approve of it 

Mr. Frayne: Don't children tend to 
shocked by dirty stories? 

Dr. Hawke: | think there are jokes that 
are merely vulgar and there are off-color 
jokes that are quite witty and humorous 
I think a lot of adolescents enjoy a very 
minor off-color joke 

Dr. Johnston: | may be prudish, but I 
wouldn't tell my wife a dirty joke if it 
killed me. Maybe there are exceptions 

Mr. Frayne: Then if parents are to be 
completely natural in front of their chil 
dren, can they also bicker between them 
selves? 

Dr. Johnston: Well, children shouldn't 
hear that 

Dr. Hawke: Now, wait a minute. We're 
saying that you should drink in front of 
your children and tell jokes mildly off 
color. Why shouldn't it be natural to 
bicker? It’s human to bicker, so let's not 
set standards before our children that 
are not realistic. Surely we cant have 
major quarrels that are devastating, but 
they have to learn that bickering is a 
normal part of daily living 

Mr. Frayne: What about parents swear- 
ing? 

Mr. Ketchum: Swear if you want to 
sSweal 

Dr. Hamblin: Your children learn by 
example; if you do not ordinarily swear, 
your children won't either 

Mrs. Frayne: We have a double stan- 
dard at our house. We tell our children 
there are a number of things we can do 
because we are adults that they can't do 
until they are older. One of them is 
smoking. We've let the children puff on 
a cigarette once when they asked to and 





How we cheat 


our children 


One of the greatest lacks I find in 


to 





Vernon Trott, 
psychologist 


parents 
this particular organism, this par- 
ticular 
potential for actually solving its 
own problems and growing up and 
becoming a useful citizen. It has 
fallen to us to be a guide or a 
helper in this. It hasn't fallen to us 
take over the whole job and 
take 
great 


is faith, faith that within 


new individual, there is a 


away from the child A 


many children are cheated 
out of the opportunities of develop- 
ing self-reliance and self-confidence 
because parents don’t really believe 


the child can do this or can do that. 
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t we Ss th smoking is for adul 
Swearing is all right if an adult wants 
oO swear, t 10t right for childre 


And so on 

Mr. Katz: Do you approve ot this 
double standard? 

Dr. Hamblin: Yes. Children can’t drive 
Ldals 

Mrs. Dickens: Don’t you think you 
have to explain to them about the differ 
ence in values? You can't just say an 
adult does this and children can’t. You 
explain, for example, that we can smoke 
and you can’t because it is going to harm 
your health, it’s going to be expensive 


and people will be critical of you 


Should children conform? 





This raised the subject of conformity 
in children and Mrs. Dickens commented 
that she didn’t believe conformity should 
be exaggerated. She felt that children 





must learn what is socially acceptable 
in certain groups and what isn’t, however 
so that they will understand the conse- 
quences of their acts any time they go 
into action 

Mr. Katz: Is Jill making an effort to 
conform? 

Mrs. Frayne: She is so far as her dress 
is concerned. She wants to dress like 
everyone else, do her hair a certain way, 
carry her books in the same kind of 
container everyone else uses 

Dr. Hamblin: Conformity in dress is 
one of the best-known forms of children 
conforming. But I notice that while thei 
daughters want to look like every other 
kid on the street, the mothers don’t want 
to wear the same hat 

Mr. Frayne: Should children be allow- 
ed to wear what they like? 

Dr. Hamblin: Exactly 

Mrs. Frayne: The mother doesn’t say, 
“Take that off and put on your denims!””? 

Dr. Hamblin: Oh, that’s horrible 

Mr. Trott: It depends on what you 
want. Do you want your children always 
to depend on you for their decisions? 
This 
talking about earlier 


s the initial stage of what we were 


self-reliance and 
responsibility. Parents must be prepared 
to be shocked when they see orange lined 
up with purple and all that sort of thing 

Mr. Ketchum: How about a little girl 
who starts off on a wet day and refuses 
to wear anything on her feet except tiny 
girlish shoes. Do you let her go? 

Dr. Hamblin: | think it’s up to us to 
advise our daughters to wear rubbers, 


not to order them to. If a girl comes down 
on a Thursday morning in a party dress 
and wants to wear it to school, you might 
suggest that she should save it for a party 
If she insists on wearing it, let her. She'll 
find she’s the only one in the school in 
a party dress and she'll come home at 
noon and change it 

Mrs. Dickens: | think parents have a 
responsibility to anticipate what is likely 
to happen in such a situation. I think a 
girl would feel she had been failed pretty 
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MRS. FRAYME J. DB. 


iil is a su } ™ maferna The el 








How should we bring up our next child? us 


Dr. Johnston A 











KETCHUM 


dest child < 





1) Hambti 
Dr. Hamblin: | x wv x A 
Ir Dickens ; ‘ : Virs. Johnson: B 
Mrs. I 
Ww x x 
Ir hrayvn . 
Vi ’ ¥ A 
] [ 4 
I i King ) Mir. Trott: | 
Ir. Ketcham k Vir. Trott: B " tk t , ed and how ick 
4 j k h 1 g 
, -" , a 7 
Ir. rayne } r | p p Ww j 
} ] TV I K 
! Wr ‘ 
Ir Ketchum : 
Mir. Trott: | Dr. Hawke: | tal oing Dr. Hamblin: Or smok 
J Mr. Trott: Y p 
late ke a battle € fa xs 
I pt the fact that ado Dr. Johnston: Pert 
j i | . 4 ate I lo ‘ “ ; 
k uf lard et should x 
| f ' , od f thers It hould he ¢ or > 
Vir Johnson k , h th ind affection and a good Mr. Katz: In th matt M 
I ! Johnson would you Nav cniid 
work out ile wit! tne p ts at 
fir. Hawke: | 1 dik What about spankings? watching television? 
t J Mrs. Johnson: It depends on the age 
f t Ad mn on obedience was launch- of the children. You would have to keep 
} } tT juito word telev on control of a pre school c d's viewing 
> ) of te vision ¢t it those he ond tha CC i 
i N ~ ' I enter into some agreement abdout how 
Virs. Frayne: A i matter of fact we watching time hould be apportion { 
” t " she i lon t hay much controversy over tele Mr. Trott: This becomes very impor- 
) f ) th lo or ome tamili At least I think tant when you have two or three children 
r » conformit with sth do we're on top of it, momentarily. We don't and each one of them wants to watch 
nt Th ley nt 1 to mform permit telev ion luring meal because different programs, some of whicl na 
t oup | th tr to y 1y food is more important. If they occur at the same time. You should try 
orwar them \ to em i idult irgu they int see television the next to get them committed to a plan 
All our ti " nust ympron he la © they stopped arguing. We don't Dr. Johnston: May | ask a question? 
n our own drive and our n 1 to turn it on before five in the evening and Just how valuable is it to the training 
itisfy this d ind the need to | " it can be turned on later when the home- of a child, educational and otherwise. to 
pted by th ommunit That wh we work is finished. A lot of people have view television? 
hecom ocialized, that why we don't worked out other schemes, like letting Mrs. Dickens: If you allow a child to 
ih food. steal and do what we want the child pick one or two hours of pro have hours and hours of it, making it 
An ado ent has reached the time where grams every day and limiting it there the major thing in his life, his only source 
those two drive re oming into conflict Our system works pretty well too of education, we would be troubled by 
You don't force Jill to conform. It is Mirrs. Johnson: I'm interested in how it. But there are many sources of educa- 
oming from within herself; it 1 i real you think you have managed to have as tion for a child and much of it is coming 
need little trouble as you have from the parents far more constantly. I 
Mr. Katz: This raises the problem of Mr. Frayne: It's possibly because our think the television is balanced 
how in you preserve your child's per children are used to rules. When Jill first I'd like to emphasize a point about 
onalits went to kindergarten she came home one rules. They are made primarily to handle 
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Mr. Trott: That's different. | 
Dr. Hamblin: They should be 


Mir. Frayne: Why should 


Mr. Trott: It seems to me that one o 





kills that children are going to nee 
ey get into the big wor 
to have some convictions and the 
to present them and defend tl 
erwheiming give and take <¢ 
Being able to argue Is a ve reces 
LS 1 think t's too bad, tho 
t be dea It ould 
is wy CO j st Decome 


ng period 


Mrs. Frayne: We spend so muct 


eferees. If they were al le Same 


1] 





them go at it but when they ire 


e 
lifferent we have to step in. It is ve 
jepressing when day after day gox 

and th still don’t adore one another 


Mr. Katz: Do you think that parent 
ire too sensitive to this wrangling? 
Mr. Ketchum: Much, much too sensi 


v 


Dr. Hamblin: But human endurance |! 
limited 


Mr. Ketchum: Oh sure, they're the 


ner f 
nire OF 


ce attention 

Mr. Trott: It helps growing up 

Dr. Hawke: There will always be 
rivalry. It is part of development and 
there is no way of stopping it. The great 
problem here is the fact that so many 
people have an unrealistic idea of chil 
dren getting along together. Because of 
their own basic feelings of rivalry and 
jealousy they have become extremely 
sensitive to it in their children. They do 
everything to try to stamp it out in their 
children when they see it developing 

Mr. Frayne: How about the mailed fist 
as a method of enforcing discipline? Are 
you permitted to lose your temper with 
children, and is it all right to spank them? 

Mr. Ketchum: If you've lost your tem 
per, why hit them, sure. Don’t hit them in 
cold blood 


Mr. Trott: As a general principle | 
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Mr. Katz: Are the children enjoying 





THE ONLY TRUCK LINE THAT 
OVERS THE ENTIRE FIELD ? 


CHOICE OF V8 6 
TOUGHER FRAMES NEW CAB COLORS 


eT a -F-V i] er Vaaalal-Mmet-1-F-lellil-y- 


High level ventilation 


GMC FOR '56 BRINGS YOU THE WORLD’S 
WIDEST CHOICE OF MODELS, ENGINES, 
TRANSMISSIONS AND REAR AXLES! 





GVW’'S RANGING FROM 5000 TO A WALLOPING BIG 59,000 
POUNDS —Thanks to their new series, GMC Trucks 
offer you the greatest choice of models ever—with a 


truck to serve every industry and business in Canada. 


V8 OR 6 POWER PLANTS—GASOLINE OR DIESEL POWER 
PLANTS—Take your pick from 140 to a mighty 225 
horsepower. Twelve engines, both V8 and 6, and 3 
powerful diesels make it easy to match your GMC 


power plant to any load requirement. 


STANDARD TRANSMISSIONS AND THREE AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSIONS—Up to 10 forward and 2 reverse 
speeds in standard transmissions. And three auto- 
matic transmissions—Single Hydra-Matic, Twin 
Hvydra-Matic and sensational new Powermatic, an 


entirely new principle in automatic transmission. 


WIDEST RANGE OF HEAVY DUTY REAR AXLES— No limit to 
the rear axles and ratios available. And ask about 
Triple Torque Tandem—newest and best in tandems. 


A General Motors Value 


Whatever you want... 
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“Fathers are useless at telling children about 


sex. Mother must make a liaison with her child’’ 


Vir Dicken 
Vir. Trott 


e Dr. Johnston 


ir. Trott 


Dr. Hamblin: 








Vir Johnson 





{ Vir. Katz: W! 
Dr. Hamblin: 











Vir I reott ) rf 
hild how 
lo " +} 
" One member 
or out 
no YT 
| ) 
Vir. Ketchum: W h lo | ed ( 
i ‘ I OP n 4 
Vir brayn () ‘ tI ind K 
‘ / 
) ' } mn 
t thod of x 
i k. W mnt l t 
J , 
‘ ‘ ' 
ted f I} primar 
f the f i ‘ 
observed that parent 
Vir. Ketchum: W ) k ly rf 
k iso ta on out of ti 
r pa nt vi int Oo 
0 } yiten our will ft They want ood 
( i oO nim nrougn choo 
Vir. Katz: Do you think parent { f vy. and it 
) 1 ¢ I yo f of. W 
Mir. Ketchum Id t think th ' ook ov th 


irst purify them- 


Who’s responsible for the future? 





childre 








in the whole process ol ig Chik 
one forgets that the child brings into tt 
world a basic ty that cant 
modified b tr s to meet the 
tandards and goals 
Dr. Johnston: | dont think pz 
. 4 + r 10 % th ir fit pe Cc 
responsible The rest depends on wi 
he children start off life with. Pec 
parents tend to have peculiar childrer 
Dr. Hawke: There is such a tremet 
lous community feeling tO make p 
nt ponsibdie for th the 
P behave to their f MM 
ywn feeling that a tremendous amo 
therent in the child. If you | C 
ctive, energetic nild, ther ot 
I ich Ol can do o ci IZ if } I ) 
placid child 
Mrs. Dickens: I agree with tt 
to me parents are very influencing on 
their children 
Dr. Hamblin: It’s poor teaching, | 
feel, to tell parents that their child is 
the result of heredity or that they 
going to be what they are going to 
in spite of everything. I'm an enviror 





mentalist, not a heredity man, on 
basis that heredity is a passive sort ol 
thing, and environment is active. If yo 


1] 1 


children don't turn out well, its in 


ikelihood your fault 
Mr. Trott: I find it’s more hopef 


ind optimistic to feel that nts 








do something by a better relationship 
with their child 

Mrs. Johnson: | wouldnt lik 
think that heredity was the onl thin 
involved here because il so, tf s 
too set. Heredity sets the limit to wl 


children can go, but environment has 
great deal to do with the direction of 
that growth 

Mr. Ketchum: I'm extremely re 
tant to hand out advice and try to forr 
children in any way Children of the 

e are going to live in such a differ 
nt world We're different from our 


world, and the next 





parents in a differe 
ump is going to De Still greater 

Dr. Hamblin: | wonder if peopl 
didn't always say that? 


Mr. Ketchum: They always said it 





Dut its never been as true as it Is now 

Dr. Hawke: What we are trying to 
point out 1 that you can't paint your 
child in the image you desire If your 
child tends to be dependent and pas 


sive, you can limit that, but to make that 
child into a leader is very doubtful 
Also, it 1s important to realize that 
not the lectures and the talks, the dis 


cussions and the discipline that mold 


children it is really frankly the wa 
n which you behave. If you are tole 
ant, if you are well-disciplined, if you 


accept control and obedience, then your 


1 will probably do the same * 





What the Frayne children think of the experts 


After the Fraynes had put 
at tor ind inswe! in 


panel liscussion into the 


story through 


proving of the place where 
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panel was wrong on said, “but 
know about 
upheld the panelists swearing.” 


with Mrs 


companying story, they asked 


11, and Barney, 8, to read Jill was fascinated and had some 
Barney surprised them by 


religious development you're spanking us,” observed, 


had mentioned him playing catch “we're learning what not to do and 
she said indignantly 


that parents shouldn't swear or tell 


with his father and, according to 
Dr. William Hawke, making 
ill bid for attention. “Go ahead and 
use it,” he said. “I can stand it.” 
Both children were certain 


with us we 


“don't 
do, but 
“While 





wad 


remark- Berney 


able children,” the Fraynes added, 
at the end of this last interview. 
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contemptuous of parliamentary proce- 
dures in general and with the role of the 
opposition in particular 

His friends dilute this oniy to the ex- 
tent of calling him “impatient” with par 
liamentary procedures in general and 
with the role of the opposition in par- 
ticular. Howe himself, when this wide- 
spread assessment was recalled to him 
by a visitor in his office at the height of 
the pipeline debate, smiled briefly. “Im- 
patient?” he said Yes, | suppose that’s 


true.” But, he added, there can be such 
a thing as a “good” opposition 
Howe's conception of a “good” oppo- 


sition is not one that his long-time oppo- 
nent George Drew would relish, nor even 
that Howe himself would probably pro- 
vide if he was on the opposition side of 
the house, but it is his own version 

‘The opposition led by R. B. Bennett 
after the Liberals came back to power in 
1935 was a good one,” he says. “I was 
a newcomer not only to the cabinet but 
to parliament and even to politics. One 
of the first bills I drew up was the Na- 
tional Harbors Board Act which set up 
administration of facilities at major 
Canadian ports. It wasn’t a very well- 
drawn bill, | suppose, but in debate Ben- 
nett picked out its weak spots and pol- 
ished it up. That, I maintain, is_ the 
function of the opposition—not to re- 
hash old arguments endlessly, to echo 
old ideas. I’ve never found a subject yet 
that could profitably have anything more 
said about it after the first ten speeches.” 

Howe's friends admit that he is overly 
ready with a blunt opinion and an un- 
diplomatic phrase, and blame this for 
the fact thaf in twenty years of what 
they claim is constructive work for Cana- 
dians he has never come close to win 
ning their sympathy or affection An 
exception is Howe's own riding of Port 
Arthur, which has elected him five times 
in succession with comfortable majori 
ties, and, last year, held a nonpartisan 
nonpolitical “C.D. Howe Day” to cele 
brate his twenty years in parliament 

The fact that Howe is generally re 
garded as a fear-inspiring and forbidding 
person annoys those who know him best 
since they insist that he really has an 
ittractive personality and genuinely likes 
to meet people casually. This gentle side 
of Howe’s nature, however, is not always 
apparent even to top officials of the fed 
eral Liberal Party At the last general 


election in 1953, for example, the Liberal 


campaign strategists laid out speaking 
tours where they would do the most 
good for members of the cabinet, includ 
ing Prime Minister St. Laurent, but not 
including Howe 

Nobody wanted the job of suggesting 
to Howe where he should go and what 


he should do admitted a member of 


the Liberals’ inmost board of 


But Howe surprised and disarmed the 


Strategy 


Liberal leaders by casually dropping in 
on a planning meeting one day and offer 
ing to make a coast-to-coast campaign 


tour, which he carried out with consider- 
ible success 

Howe's remoteness from the heads of 
his party is probably due to the fact 
he does not often choose his political 
colleagues as his companions in recrea 
tion. He plays bridge of near-champion 
ship calibre with neighborhood friends 
in the notably bridge-conscious Ottawa 
suburb of Rockcliffe; he golfs lustily but 
not too successfully with such lifelong 


friends as ( Jack Mackenzie, one of his 
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The gentle side of his 


What you don’t know about Howe continued from pa 


nature 


engineering students at Dalhousie who 
was wartime president of the National 
Research Council and later president of 
Atomic Energy of Canada. Occasionally 


Howe will disappear mysteriously for 


ze 18 





isn’t always apparent even to officials of the Liberal Party 
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The night 
the big oak fell 


HE expected skid and crash never 
thanks to the 
instant stopping action of Dominion 
Royal Masters. Their exclusive Royal- 
tex tread bites through slippery road 


became a reality 


e NEW instant, automatic 


stopping action 


e NEW freedom from punctures 


and blowouts 


Truly, Dominion Royal Masters ar 
the best life insurance money can buy. 


GOOD ROADS ARE SAFE ROADS 


Support the Canadian Good Roads 


Association . . 
ways safe! 


: help make our high 





NEW smoothness and silence of ride 
NEW safety at higher speeds 


NEW mileage you'll 
measure in years 








film, holds the surface beneath, brings 
you to a surer, safer stop in time 
Here’s why you should 
switch now to Nylon Tubeless 
Dominion Royal Master Tires: 


... every time. 










Dominion Rubber 


On TV! “Dr. Hudson’s Secret Journal”. Check your newspaper for time and station. 
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‘ 24% more 
road horsepower 
—for passing! 


24% more 
road horsepower 
— for hill climb! 


+ 


io wy 
— 


Ww 


In cars that have gone about 10,000 miles without a plug change 
New Champions can increase 
road horsepower by 24%! 


[, ts with major makes ol irs prove it! Independent engineers 
tOOK Cai Ww Tis pl ws had run 10,000 miles or so and tested 
them for power first with their regular plugs then with 
(‘hampions with the new Powerfire electrodes. 

Vathss shout these cars wa hanged except thewr park plug . Yet 
lhere ia mn iwmmediate Nnervease y their road hor epower the real 


power actually delivered at the rear wheel 


Some cars had remarkable gains. For example, a 1954 V-8 


got an increase of 53°! Some had smaller gains, like the 1955 
V-8 with only 7%. But the average road horsepower gain for all <i 
cars tested was 24°! CHAMPI0y 
Chere just never has been a spark plug to match these new . 
nine 


Champions with their Powerfire electrodes! Replace your old 





plugs with new 5-rib Champions today—and you'll feel the 


difference at once! 


a es 







LOOK FOR THE 5S RIBS 
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iming at. And among the papers was year or two older than many of ’ Grain Comn o ( 
his controversial passport. A few months students, and he treated them like co reat need of i ito 
before, there had appeared in the Canada leagues and companions. Railway expan t was Ma luty to have then t to Bost 
Gazette among the names of hundreds of sion was booming in Canada in those ind he knew or ) nginec I \ Mart W D 
persons granted Canadian citizenship, one pre-World War I years, and Howe and eague Howe back Halifax tio M.1LT. H 
Clarence Decatur Howe; occupation his classes spent many weeks each term Magill offered Howe tl ) 
Minister of Munitions and Supply.” Im- camping out and laying out innumerabk thousand dollars \ How h RR. W 
mediately a number of newspapers rush- imaginary railroads throughout Nova him id 1h B 
ed into print the conclusion that Howe, Scotia grain elevato I've ‘ l ) H 
ive years a cabinet minister and more Howe was converted from a Mari one 
than thirty years a resident, was only times college professor into a _ prairie Mag I ved | offer Y B 
1en becoming naturalized and that a iin-elevator engineer by Robert M the only en I know } po B 
S. citizen had been running Canada’s vill a Dalhousie theologian and ecor out. How cepted Aft 
war effort The truth was that Howe omist who became head of the Board of iS a Salaried « er for tt \ 
had become a Canadian citizen as early 
as he legally could five years after he ——— 
took up residence. But back in 1913 





Canada could confer only national citi- 
zenship; from 1927 on the papers con- 
ferred citizenship throughout the com 
monwealth. So when he needed a pass- 


port for travel during wartime, he had 
to acquire the amended papers—and his 7 


GZ Canaan 


name duly appeared as having been 
granted citizenship.” 
But the claim that Howe did not be 


come a Canadian until 1940 persists as Oe hy one je! 

one of the legends that have grown Cc en Cc" 
around his name. One U.S. newspaper 
correspondent in the Ottawa press gal- ° 

lery likes to refer to Howe as “a smart anadian a 

Yankee who knows how to put it over : ‘ 7 Corsified Age: & Yoors 
on you Canadians,” and in almost every CANADIAN WHIS 


s e v rue va “ee 
major controversy involving Howe his Di ill s+ surene LY ACEO WHieny 
se , . S f | PEDIGREE ONESS REPRESENTS THE 

U.S. birth has been brought up. In the PROUDEST ACHIEVEMENT OF CANADA'S MOST 


TINGUISHED MASTER OISTILLERS 





recent pipeline debate Donald Fleming 
a Toronto Conservative, referred to “the ostaue acto SOTTLED tt BOND UNDER THE 


Boston influence” as being responsible SUPERV THE CANADIAN GOVERNMB* 


for an action of Howe’s that Fleming C. ‘ prehe 
criticized manent sited 

It is true that Howe, a New Englander 
from Waltham, Mass., literally became 


a Canadian on the toss of a coin. In 
1908 he and another young engineer 
named James Madison Barker were cool- : 
ing their heels as part-time lecturers at . 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol Canadean 
| ogy They had graduated in 1907, but i) a) , - Sa 
SCHENLEY 


| found jobs scarce; U.S. industrialists had 

sulked themselves into the 1907 depres- RESERVE 
sion over Teddy Roosevelt's mildly pro 
labor policies. So it was a fateful day 
when one of M.I.T.’s engineering profes r 
sors, George Swain, handed the young tells you 
men a letter and said, “Decide between 
you. I'll recommend either one.” . 

Ihe letter had come from Dalhousie teh’, "4 long each rey i its ‘Golden 
University, Halifax. It requested Swain 

whiskies h 

ing, at the handsome salary of two thou as 
sand dollars. Howe and Barker looked ° 
it each other. Solemnly a coin was been aged hal wood 


tossed. Howe won 


to forward his best available graduate to 
fill a full professorship in civil engineer- 


I'll go up to Canada for a couple 
of years until things get back to normal and 
here,” he told Barker It was the same . 
ear that Peary left to discover the North 
Pole, and Howe expected to be home 
vefore Peary 

A few weeks ago Howe was passing 
t half-dollar cigars instead of the mod 
st stogies he usually swaps with his 


staff And when they sniffed at the per 





fectos in surprise, Howe grinned I just 
cashed my first old-age pension cheque 
he explained 

Someone asked him what had hap N » ~y . . 
pened, forty-eight years before. to change OW for the first time, the Canadian whisky buyer can know 


his mind about going back to the U.S 


with certainty the true age of the whisky he buys. With an Age 


No one thing,” he said From the first 
] - he p > inc ne eop anc . , » ’ ° nd ° 
I liked the place and the people and Declaration on every bottle of each Canadian Schenley whisky 
knew this was the place I wanted to ° ’ 79 
live you will be sure of its true age—and therefore of its true quality. 
Howe, the youngest full professor : 


‘ciate aie: tiniest: nina teal Serve certified-age whiskies —serve Canadian Schenley! 
to take up his post. He had to borrow 

hundred dollars from the university’s 
treasurer to tide him over until payday 
Howe's method of teaching was unlike 


nything seen previously in Dalhousie’s Wye Wy M000 


school of engineering. He was only a $ THE GREATEST SINGLE FACTOR IN DETERMINING THE QUALITY OF A WHISKY 
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tter 
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Oh, I lost money 

Next day the board of the co-operative 
met and voted Howe the money he had 
project Howe tells 


nowadays when he 


lost on the rarely 
and only 


someone why, no 


that story 
wants to explain to 
happened to him since, 
used up all the 
worry I had in me during those months,” 
he ay’ 

During the 


1! 
I 


matter what ha 


he never worrie I 


Howe 
skyline of 


next twenty years 


wa literally to change the 
western Canada, to design and construct 


} ure 


t majority of the now-familiar 


towering concrete elevators. In all, be- 
tween 1916 and 1935, the ¢ D. Howe 
Co. won contracts for one hundred mil- 

engineering con- 
elevators, bridges, 
In 1930 he 


Argentina to survey the 





lion dollars worth of 


struction, including 


docks 


was invited to 


factories and mills 
grain-elevator needs of that country, and 
terminals 
Aires 


designed the towering grain 
that are still a feature of Buenos 
waterfront 

When 


1935 the Depression was still 


even the ¢ D. Howe Co., 


Howe returned to Canada in 
deep and 


which remain- 
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When mowing tl 


can be cool, calm anc 


Better than ever 
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rvstal 


1e lawn has put 











u ina lather, your immediate future 


1 contented with Labatt's Crystal Lager Beer. 


is relaxing 


Its clean flavour, its clear, 


clean-tasting sparkle, will crisp you up in a jiffy, change you 
from warm 


Lela’, GET STAL 


60 


wilting weariness to an all-over freshness 
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ed a going concern while many engineer 
ing firms were closing down for lack of 
business, was finding the going decidedly 
Howe was in his fiftieth year and 
he recalled recently, “I was 
to think of retiring.” 

But before the year was out Howe had 
turbulent 


slow 
beginning 


begun the most active and 


phase of his life—politics To describe 
the manner of Howe's entry into public 
life requires the disinterment of a curi 
faintly 


l 


ous and unsavory segment of 


Canadian politics 
party, 

by R. B. Bennett and 

election coming up, was trying to build 

battle The Port Arthur con 


tituency had been created two years b 


The Libera! defeated in 1930 


with a general 


for the 


fore and had not yet elected a member 
Fort William the old en 


trenched Liberals 


In adjacent 


a younger reforn 


anc 
for control of 


When th 


innual convention and election of officers 


element were competing 


the local party organization 


was held, the old Liberals borrowed 


uckloads of men from a nearby) 


provincial encampment for the unem 
, 


ployed, two hundred men each arme 
with a membership credential card 
titling him to vote for officers. One of 


the trucks was in a_ railroad-crossin 
accident, and some of the twenty passen 


rs were killed and 


f several injured 
Among those who went to their aid was 
an ordained minister and welfare worker 
named Dan Mclvor. He discovered some 


of the membership cards at the scene 


questioned the survivors, and strode off 


to the Liberal convention to denounce 


the old crowd—a little illogically per 
haps—as murderers His emotional 
peech helped the young Liberals win 


control 

The incident disturbed Mac 
kenzie King and Senator Norman | 
1¢@ National Libera 


th 
th 
Association The Liberals had _ been 


though, 
bert. then head of 


Bennett in 1930 and were now 


‘irding for a general election. Lambert 
tried to get Howe, | 
citizen of the Lakehead 


take an interest in politics, thous 


lidn’t 


dic know if Howe was a Libera 
But Howe had been lukewarm Now 
Fort William 


opportunity to arouse 


Lambert saw in the 
dent a_ possible 
Howe's interest via a new approach. He 
Howe might be 


i challenge He had Mackenzie 
I 


felt that interested in 
problem 
King ask 
Fort 


ecommendation 


Howe to “trouble shoot’ 


make a 
He ree 
reorganization in_ the 
Dan Meclvor as a 
(Mclvor won, and ha 


i mem 


William organization and 
Howe did SO 
ommended party 
riding, and suggested 
suitable candidate 
become one of the most respectec 
bers of parliament.) 
King 
tawa and broached the idea of How 
Port Arthur, the reply w 
When he 
Howe, though, he was 


But when invited Howe to Ot 
running for 


revealed his de 


a firm “no. 

cision to Mrs 
amazed to find her on the side of Kin 
Lambert and the Liberals It wasn 


Senator 


Lambert recalls, that 


King had 
with Mrs. Howe that 


Howe more 


until later 


Howe discovered cannily 


planted the idea 
would have 


family than he 


as a politician 


time to spend with his 
would as an engineer 


This, as Mrs 


was fantastically untrue 


Howe was soon to dis 
She says 


cover 
now with a rueful smile of memory tha 
she used to introduce their five children 
And that 
Howe 
husband was the last time she 
life. “I find,” she 
‘that having seventeen grand 
much 


father 


advice Mrs 


periodically to their 


first major piece of 
gave her 
entered his political 
TOW Says, 
children is a role that 


better 


suits me 


Among the legends that attach to 
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Howe is one that holds he voted in a 
United States presidential election—the 
1908 victory of William Howard Taft 
over William Jennings Bryan, the great 
orator and unorthodox theorist who ad- 
vocated the free coinage of silver It 


voting age al 


is true that Howe was o 
the time of the election, but he was al 


ready at Dalhousie University on elec 


tion day But if I had voted,” he mused 
recently I would have been for the 
Republicans. I didn’t like Bryan’s erratic 
money policies.” 

More than a quarter of a century later, 


when Howe first entered politics in Can- 
ida, he might have become the Canadian 
counterpart of a Republican too. Not 
long ago he admitted that, other things 
being equal, he might as readily have 
been persuaded to become a Conserva 
tive as a Liberal 

Howe was elected to parliament on his 
first try—as he has been ever since with 
little difficulty. But even his most ardent 
admirers admit his campaign was some 
what less than eloquent 

Howe's speeches are usually a straight 
recital of facts (or alleged facts, as his 
opponents have been Known to suggest), 
often prepared by an assistant and free 
of humor or references to what Sir John 
A. Macdonald said in 1867 To read 
Howe's speeches a few months or years 
after delivery is, for the disinterested 
layman, a monumental bore. When he 
does prepare a speech himself he invar 


tates if, § 


iably dic nce his handwriting 
is Slow and laborious. He has no pa 
tience with the intricacies of spelling and 
often uses a phonetic system. Once a 
man lunching with Howe at the Rideau 
Club in Ottawa found himself reading 
Howe's order with fascination Plane 


omelet and rasin pie 
“My children will be proud” 


he only Howe speech with 


Possibly 
emotional content was made near the end 
of the debate on the pipeline bill, when 
he said This may be the last big pro) 
t I will be called upon to undertake 


€ 
I want to assure the members that it Is 
not my purpose to close my years by 
undertaking a project that will stand to 
my discredit over the years I believe 
this pipeline is a project that will make 


my children proud that their father had 


a hand in tt Phis is one of the rare 
references Howe has made publicly to 
his family Another notable exception 
occurred in 195! when George Drew 


eader of the opposition charged in a 
free-time CBC broadcast that Howe “| 
irranged government contracts with his 


wn family company, C. D. Howe Co 


‘ 
which will give the company more than 
half a million dollars in fees 


Later in parliament Drew repeated the 
charge that Howe, using his “immense 
power, had granted the ( D. Howe 


Co. a_ thirty-million-dollar contract to 
build the atomic reactor at Chalk River 


Ont. Drew said that Howe was not pe! 


sonally connected with the company 
i son and a son-in-law were, and 
made it a “family company 

In his reply Howe said I don't like 
to discuss my family in public. Member 


may have noticed that my wife neve 


ippears on political platforms He ex- 
plained that when he sold the company 
the new owners insisted that they could 


not carry on successfully unless the name 
remained as before and Howe had 
agreed to that. His son’s and son-in-law 
jobs, he added, were as engineers among 
the company’s seventy engineers, and he 
insisted he had nothing to do with their 
employment 

Drew and Howe are the traditional 
prime adversaries of the Commons and 
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Col. Douglas Harkness, PC member fo How 

Calgary, has noted, Howe in debat lolla t f wind f 
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NEED 
Extra Money? 


Would you like to make $10 - 
$15 - $20 extra every month 


in your spare time? 
Then here is your opportunity. 


We need a representative in 
your community to service the 
new and renewal subscription 
orders for MACLEAN'S and other 
popular magazines. 

No experience is needed. We 
show you how to start right 
away to turn your spare time 
into cash! 

Just fill’ in the Coupon below 
and drop it in the mail to us, 
TODAY! We'll send you full de- 
tails without obligation. 


Fidelity Money Makers Club 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto 2 


Please rush me full details of your 
Money Making Plan. 














Mailbag 


Were Canada’s old davs more olamorous? 


Thank you for the wonderful reading 
when Bruce Hutchison rediscovered the 
observations 


Unknown Country His 


portray an integrity and greatness of © 


spirit seldom found in this fast-moving 
era Ihe unmistakable undercurrent of 
sadness in the sense that “the world is 
too much with us” seemed apparent in 
all the articles. Unfortunately there were 
very few places he visited which were 
free from the evils of mass thinking or 
the encroaching asphalt jungle labeled 
“progress.”"——-MRS. F. HENHEFPFER, HIGH 


RIVER, ALTA 


e@ If Hutchison figured he rediscovered 
the Peace River country, then I say as a 
voyageur he is a flop He completely 
missed the real glamour of the old home- 
stead days and deemed it more advisable 
to interview new immigrants than our 
old-timers, who could show him the Peace 
as it was and now is.—H. H. NICHOLSON, 
FAIRVIEW, ALTA. 


@ Here at last is a Canadian who has 
made articulate our thoughts and feelings 
as a nation He has captured the 
robust and thrilling voice of Canada— 


MRS. GRETA CASPER, NANAIMO, B.C, 


@ Would Hutchison kindly get over his 
vile mood before he writes about the 
Peace again If he did not like his 
meal in High Prairie, why did he not get 
up and leave? Yes, the north is a 
vast, awe-inspiring country, but I think 
Hutchison had better let someone else 
write about it.—-MRS. CATHERINE BOTH- 
ERAS, EDMONTON. 


Sold: one television set 


Cliff McKay and his so-called Happy 
Gang (The Most Baffling Show on Tele- 


rT 
rT 

TT 

a’ ye 
9 ‘ 
d . 





vision, June 9) are the main reasons I 
sold my television set. If it is true that 
Holiday Ranch is TV’s most popular 
Canadian show, I must conclude that 
most television viewers are morons.— 
GUNTHER BAYLEY, CALGARY, 


Facing our color problem 


Your editorial, Let’s Face Our Own 
Color Problem First (May 12), should 
serve as a beacon for Canadians who 
want to see some light shed on the me- 
dieval practice of color prejudice. We 
have planes that will travel faster than 
the sound of our own voices, yet we 
can’t talk to one another reasonably on 


7 


something science tells us is superficial 

the color of a man’s skin. We see the 
world through television and are still 
blinded by fear at sight of our neighbor’s 
different face. If we Canadians are be 
coming mature, and capable of giving 
the world some leadership, then here 
is an issue on which we can cut our 
teeth. —C. R. BROOKBANK, CALGARY. 


We lost a clothesline loop 


[ am amazed your artist by some 
trick of imagination—-has succeeded in 
getting the clothes out on the line (May 


tote 
eet teh 
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12 cover), but how is he going to get 
them back? — HERBERT SMITH, VERNON, 
B.C. 

Cover artist John Little not only neglect 
ed to complete the loop in his clothes 
line, but Maclean's art department slip 
ped in not noticing it. To our observant 
readers, thanks and apologies. 


Who’s at fault in a crash? 


How One Cop Sold His City On Safe- 
ty (May 12) features a quiz: Can you 
pass the Kitchener driving test? Question 
9 asks who bears legal responsibility for 
a crash and answers that liability rests 
with the driver who has the last clear 
chance to avoid a crash 

In Ontario (and | think in most prov- 
inces) legal liability is based on negli- 
gence and the parties to an accident bear 
responsibility for the damage in the pro- 
portion that they are found to be negli- 
gent Experience suggests that in 
most automobile accidents, both parties 
are at fault. The fact that one party had 
the last clear chance to avoid an acci- 
dent will not absolve the other if that 
party was also negligent. In such cir- 
cumstances a court will apportion the 
degree of negligence between the parties 
and they will be liable for the damages 
accordingly.—EDWARD OAKES, OTTAWA. 


@ The Welland Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Traffic Safety Committee is 
working toward such a program as Sgt 
Wilf Henrich’s and we have at present a 
bicycle instruction course. — DouG. 
BROWN, WELLAND, ONTARIO. »& 
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ply; reconstruction; reconstruction and 
supply; trade and commerce, and defense 
production 

It has also been suggested that How 
poaches on the preserves of other min 
sters. Thus he made a shortage of On 
tario feed oats his business when 
seemed the logical concern of Agricultur 
il Minister James Gardiner 

Howe created Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and has kept it under his wing, although 
an unthinking layman might consider a 
airline a logical concern of the Depart 
Altogether eighteen 


boards and commis 


ment of Transport 
crown companies 
sions—from the Atomic Energy Control 
Board and the Polymer (synthetics) Corp 
to the Newfoundland Fisheries Board 
and the Board of Grain Commissioners 

make their reports to parliament 
through Howe 

As the biggest executive in Canada, 
Howe usually plays the role of irascible 
boss convincingly. As when, for example, 
he ordered a delegation of iabor-union 
leaders out of a Toronto golf club 
where he was a guest. The delegation 
wanted to know if the operation of a 
Toronto wartime plant was going to 
continue, and threatened to strike against 
a decision to close it down. Howe re- 
plied that the plant was being closed 
and suggested that was the best possible 
time for a strike 

In general though, Howe has not had 
a great deal to do with labor directly, 
which one union executive commented 
was “probably a good thing for the blood 
pressure of Canada, of labor—and of 
Howe.” 

Sometimes, though, an incredibly mild 
Clarence Howe suddenly emerges. An 
example of mild forbearance which as- 
tonished Howe's friends occurred two 
years ago when an Ottawa radio station 
put on a daily program the object of 
which was to guess from clues supplied 
a correct answer in the form of some 
aspect of a celebrity’s life. Gradually 
it dawned on some hundreds of listeners 
that the answer concerned C. D. Howe 
With a_ three-thousand-dollar prize at 
stake (and daily growing larger), radio 
fans besieged the Howe residence in 
Rockcliffe by telephone and in person, 
demanding the answers to such personal 
questions as what Howe ate for break- 
fast, whether he liked sauerkraut or 
pretzels, if he wore a wig or a hearing 
aid, his age, his preference in pets and 
whether he wore a nightshirt or pyjamas 
Callers hammered early and late at front 
and back doors and once Mrs. Howe 
surprised a fake service-installation man 
prowling about the cellar “looking for 
clues.” Friends demanded that Howe 
protest the indignity to the radio-station 
management and higher authorities 
newspapers ran angry editorials about 
the trials of public life. But Howe shrug- 
ged off the annoyance, and merely mur- 
mured, “That’s a relief,” when the pro- 
gram jackpot finally was won. (The 
right answer turned out to be “the career 
of C. D. Howe.”) 

Howe’s ability to disregard disturbing 
influences is due, his colleagues main 
tain, to the fact that about the only 
thing he’s really interested in is getting 
tangible things done, and an ability to 
close his thought processes to everything 
but the matter in hand. When he first 
came to Ottawa he used to drive himself 
to the office. When he got a firm grip on 
his first cabinet job, though, Howe had to 
give up driving he went through too 
many red lights, with his thoughts far 
away from the business in hand, planning 
the plans that were, for the next twenty 
years, to make some of the people call 
him a national calamity and some call 
him a national benefactor. 
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On top of Backstage at Ottawa, Blair Fraser has written 108 articles in 13 years. 


Meet 


our busiest 
bylines 


\ re held a small sweepstake around 
the office the other day and are 


happy to announce the results. The 


question: Which of our current writers 
has had the highest number of ar- 
ticles published in this magazine? The 
answer: Blair Fraser, our Ottawa edi- 
tor. 

Mr. Fraser, a prolific man if we 
ever saw one, has contributed 108 
articles since he wrote his first one 
back in 1943. And that doesn’t in- 
clude his Backstage at Ottawa column 
which runs in every issue. He’s turn- 
ed out upwards of three hundred of 
them. The mind boggles, the brain 
reels at the idea of merely typing the 
more than one million words of fin- 
ished copy that Mr. Fraser has given 
us 

We're also happy to report that sev- 
eral of our other regular writers have 
been breathing down Mr. Fraser's 
neck in these literary sweepstakes We 
publish their pictures and scores at 
right 


HERE ARE SOME RUNNERS-UP: 
Pierre Berton: seventy-one articles 
Trent Frayne: sixty-six articles 
Sidney Katz: sixty-four articles 
June Callwood: fifty-one articles 
James Bannerman: thirty-three 
Incidentally all of these writers are 
still fairly young. Only two wrote for 
us before 1943 (Bruce Hutchison: 


1927; Sidney Katz: 1936). May their 
typewriters never grow dusty! 
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Lionel Shapiro’s facile prose 
has produced 105 in 12 years 





Fred Bodsworth wrote his first 
in 1947 and totals 97 articles 





McKenzie Porter's byline has 
topped 96 articles since 1948 





Robert Thomas Allen poked fun 
79 different ways since 1943 





we 


Bruce Hutchison started back in 
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1927, has written 76 articles. 
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Dear Reader: 






not it's sold out. 


JASPER 
pth, 


64 





a special letter 


Where | come from you can never be sure of being 


You'll see me in every issue, 


from Jasper 


able to get every issue of Maclean's, more often than 

So for all those disappointed 

would-be readers I've got a honey of an idea — it's 
easy, convenient and it saves you time, trouble and 
money — SUBSCRIBE TO MACLEAN'S and have every issue 
delivered to you in the comfort of your own home. 

Mail this coupon, or hand it to your local newsdealer. 
Then you can enjoy Maclean's — regularly! 


JL-21 

Please deliver Maclean's to my home for 

3 years only $7.00 
(you save $4.70 on newsstand prices) 

2 years only $5.00 
(you save $2.80 on newsstand prices) 

1 year only $3.00 
(you save 90c on newsstand prices) 

| enclose $ Please bill me 
Nome 


Address 


City Tee 


Send to: Maclean's 
481 University Ave., 
Canada 
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Who cooked the meal Hutchison ate? 


Footnote to Bruce Hutchison’s article on 
the Peace River country a few issues ago 
which began: “In this dismal village of 
High Prairie, Alta 


meal ever cooked by human hands since 


while eating the worst 
the discovery of fire There is now 
a shiny new sign in a restaurant in High 
which snappishly — proclaims 
Hutchison did NOT eat here.” 


Prairie 
Bruce 


* * * 


Stealing stuff is one thing, Knowing 


where to sell the hot goods is another 
and our nomination for the most puzzled 
thief of the year is the one who broke 
into an office at the University of New 
Brunswick in Fredericton and stole a 
typewriter. Of course, maybe he passed 


it without the fence discovering it was 


equipped with Greek characters 
* * * 


Everybody in Calgary doesn’t own an 
oil well, and there’s one family we know 
of that’s delighted just to own a new 


chesterfield, after putting the purchase 


off until the old one was more than done 


for. Nobody’s more relieved than the 


family three- and five-year-olds who used 


to get pretty fidgety every time company 
dropped in, sitting plunk where mother 
squatted them on the old sofa to hide 
the two holes that defied all further 
patching 


* * * 


The clerk in this women’s-wear shop 
in Ottawa says she could tell the moment 
captain 
wife that he was a ladies’ man, and sure 


this army walked in with his 
enough as soon as another clerk took his 
wife in charge he engaged our spy with 
his attentions. He clearly thought she 
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should be flattered by his how- 


ever, and proceeded to tell her just how 


interest, 
well he knew women. He could take one 
look at any customer entering the shop 
and tell exactly what sort of dress or coat 
she'd buy, he declared. Picking up a 
gold evening jacket he announced, “I can 
see quite clearly the type of cheap blonde 
who would love this monstrosity, for in- 
stance.” At which point his wife stepped 
up proudly wearing the identical jacket, 
her final choice, after which the captain 
couldn't hand over the money and get out 


fast enough. 


these 
things have to be planned we assume the 


Knowing how far in advance 
directors of Vancouver's Pacific National 
making prepara- 
Miss 


don’t want to waste any 


Exhibition are already 
their 
contest. So we 


tions for annual Vancouver 
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time in nominating a judge for this year’s 


beauty-and-talent finals—only five years 


old but astute as they come 

Little Nicky watched intently fast year 
as each of the finalists paraded on stage, 
briefly introduced herself and announced 
what she would do with the prize money 
if she won. One-was going to study to 
another would satisfy 

third 
Nicky listened 


“Not one 


become a teacher, 

her ambition to travel, a would 

take up music, and so on 

to them all and then he sighed, 

of them said she would wash the dishes.’ 
* ~~ ” 

Compatibility is all important in mar- 
riage and the woman who marries this 
man can’t say later he didn’t give her 
every warning with his personal ad in the 
“English gentleman, 
150 Ibs., blue eyes, 


Vancouver Province 
46, with own business, 


5 ft. 6 in., doesn’t smoke, cheerful per- 
sonality, would like to meet lady 35-40, 
non-smoker, that Nkes wild life. Matri- 


mony if suited. Box 2669 
. * * 

Justice of a dire sort was handed out 
to a mildly unscrupulous citizen of To- 
ronto, when he sold one house and bought 
another at the deep 
ravine lot behind his new premises the 


The more he looked 


more he hated to leave behind all the fine 
shrubs he'd had coming 
at the old place So 
night just at dusk, knowing the new oc- 


along so nicely 
back he sneaked one 


cupants hadn't moved in yet and hoping 
the neighbors wouldn't see him. Though 
it was quite late by the time he had haul- 
ed the loot to his new place he decided 
he'd make the most of what moonlight 
there was to get the bushes transplanted 
quickly. He couldn't see as well as he 
thought, got the shrubs in and 
picked up a splendid dose of poison ivy 
at the same time. 


however 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current Canadian 
scene. No contributions can be returned. Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 
481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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New world on a roof top 


They had talked about buying a TV set for a long time. They’d 
heard a lot about the programs from their neighbors and had 
seen the aerials spring up from the roofs of many a farm home 
in the area. 

Now it was their turn. The installation men from towr 
scrambled up on the house and had the aerial in place in less 
than two hours. ““There it is,’ the farmer remarked when they 
had finished, ‘‘a whole new world, sitting right on top of our 
roof.”’ 

His wife was thinking of the programs for housewives she’d 
be able to watch. As for the youngsters, they knew all about 
the westerns—and could hardly wait. 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON 


Television does bring to the farm scene a new, visible world of 
entertainment, information and opinion. A TV aerial on a farm 
roof top is an outward sign of many welcome changes in rural 
living—changes that have made farming more relaxed and 
pleasurable in every way 

Modern farm machinery has helped greatly to bring this about 
From spring planting to fall harvesting, the new machines 
move along smoothly and swiftly, first laying down, then 
rolling up the ¢ carpet of the farmlands. Fast, econo 
mical, efficient, they have given the farmer new opportuni 


Lies 


to enjoy the results of his work 


We intend to make them even more helpful in the years to come 
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Now... with Folysar... wish on a rainbow 
~ make another dream come true! 


Soft reds... rich yellows ... pastel greens Here agalr vou have another striking 

. bright blues . . . every shade in the example of Polysar’s unusual versatility. 
rainbow! You can now have floors with Because Polysar is a chemical rubber, it 
the glowing colours you have always can be formulated to create entirely new 


wished for! The stunning sweep and products and add fresh values to more 


I 
Varicly ol colout made possible by rubber famuliat ones, 





floor tile. based on Polvsar*, gives you The new nuclear shoe soling and 
unlimited scope for captivating colour and coloured automotive window. sealing 
distinctive design. Improved tires and carpet undercushions 
This remarkable tloor tiling is extremely are yust a few of the many other prod- 
long wearing, and its resilience makes it ucts made in answer to your wishes for 
surprisingly springy underfoot and helps better living. All are yours to enjoy because 
to quiet noise, oe - there’s been a revolution in rubber. 


* 
Registered trade mark 


Polymer Corporation Limited ¢ Sarnia, Canada 


ALMOST HALF OF ALL NEW RUBBER USED IN CANADA TODAY IS POLYSAR 
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